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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1855. 


Notes. 
NEW WORK BY IZAAK WALTON. 


About a year or two before Mr. Pickering’s 
death (the Inte able and most ‘intelligent book- 
seller), his attention was drawn to a little book, 
which had previously escaped the notice of all the 
collectors of Izaak Walton's works as well as of 


his biographers, and of which the following is the | 


title: 

“ The Heroe of Lorenzo, or, The Way to Eminencie and 
Perfection. A piece of serious Spanish Wit originally in 
that Language written, and in English. By Sir John 
Skeffington, Knt. and Barronet. London: printed for 
John Martin and James Allestrye, at ‘The Bell’ in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1652. 12mo.” 

Containing pp. 155 exclusive of title; “to the 
Reader” by J. W., and an epistle by the trans- 
lator, with a blank leaf before the title, pp. xii. 

Pickering, upon the book being sent for his 
inspection by the gentleman who had purchased 
it in a volume of tracts in Oxford, expressed so 
much interest in the discovery, at once declaring 


his conviction that it was a genuine publication of | 


Walton's; that his friend requested his acceptance 
of the book,* which he immediately honoured 
with a morocco coat by Bedford. At his sale it 
was purchased, very judiciously, by Dr. Bandinel’s 
agent for the Bodleian Library, where I have 
since referred to it. 


Walton’s Preface is so curious, and so charac- | 


teristic, that I am tempted to send a transcript for 
“ Let this be told the Reader, 

“ That Sir John Skeffington (one of his late majesties 
servants, and a stranger to no language of Christendom) 
did, about forty years now past, bring this Hero out of 
Spain into England. 


chang’d that condition, to be possest of that place into 
which sadnesse is not capable of entrance. 

“ And his absence from this world hath occasion’d mee 
(who was one of those few that he gave leave to know 
him, for he was a retyr’d man) to tell the reader that I 
heard him say, he had not made the English so short or 
few words as the originall, because in that the author had 
exprest himself so enigmatically, that though he indea- 
vour'd to translate it plainly, vet he thought it was not 
made comprehensible enough for common readers, there- 
fore he declar’d to me that he intended to make it so by 
a comment on the margent; which he had begun, but 
(be it spoke with sorrow) he and those thoughts are now 
buried in the silent grave, and myself, with those very 
many that lov’d him, left to lament that losse. — I. W.” 

The Hero of Lorenzo was originally written by 
Laurence or Balthasar Gracian, a native of Cala- 
tayud or Bilbilis, an ancient town in Spain, and a 
| learned Jesuit. It was printed at Huesca, in Ar- 
| ragon, in 1637, and at Madrid in 1639, and was 

early translated into French. The translation by 

Skeflington is not noticed by Antonio in his Bibl. 
| Hispana Nova, 1788, nor is it alluded to in another 
| English translation, with the remarks of Father J. 
| de Courbeville, by a gentleman of Oxford. London, 

1726, 4to. 

Of the translator, it may not be out of place to 
say, that John Skeflington, Esq., of Fisherwick, 
co. Stafford, married Ursula, sister and co-heir of 

| Sir William Skeflington, by whom he also came 
| into possession of Skeflington, co. Leicester. He 
| was knighted by King James I. at Tamworth, 
| Aug. 19, 1624, and became baronet in 1635, on 
| the death of his father. He was a loyal subject 
| to his king, and accordingly fined in 1645 to the 
extent of 11617, 8s. 8d. He died in his sixty- 
seventh year in Nov., 1651, and was buried at 
_ Skeflington; leaving one son, Sir William, who 
died unmarried. (See Nichols's Hist. of Leices- 
tershire, vol. iii. pp.436.444., and Shaw's Stafford- 
shire, vol. i. p. 372.) P. B. 


“There they two kept company together ’till about | 


twelve months now past: and then, in a retyrement of | 
that learned knight’s (by reason of a sequestration for his | 
master’s cause), a friend coming to visit him, they fell | 


accidentally into a discourse of the wit and galantry of 
the Spanish nation. 

“That discourse occasioned an example or two to be 
brought out of this Hero: and those examples (with Sir 
John’s choice language and illustration) were so relisht 
by his friend (a stranger to the Spanish tongue), that he 


became restles till he got a promise from Sir John to | 


translate the whole, which he did in a few weeks; and 
80 long as that imployment lasted, it proved an excellent 
diversion from his many sad thoughts. But he hath now 


* “T am really much obliged to you for your kind 
resent of the Heroe of Lorenzo, translated by Sir John 
keffington, with a notice of Sir John by Izaak Walton. 
The book is very interesting to me, who have for forty 


years angled for every scrap that would illustrate Walton's 


ife or writings. But this book I had not the remotest 
knowledge of, and do value, &c. 
“ W. Pickerina.” 


GENERAL JAMES WOLFE. 


For some months past but little has been added 
in “N. & Q” to our knowledge of this great man. 
I trust, however, that the interest shown in his 
career has not diminished, nor the farther illustra- 
tion of it forgotten. Considering the many bio- 
graphies that have of late years appeared, I own 
my disappointment that not one has yet appeared 
to the memory of Wolfe. He still is allowed 
but a page of history. I contend his name is 
identified with a great undertaking, alike worth 
| of the country, of the statesman who planned it 
(and selected those who did it), and of those who 
| conquered. It may be with safety affirmed, I 
} think, that the interest in Wolfe has greatly in- 
creased. A desire is manifest to be better ac- 
| quainted with the man who preserved North 
America to the Anglo-Saxon race, not only in 
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this country, but in that one which to this day 
reaps the fruit of his victory. Both Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Frost have borne eloquent testimony to 
the high estimation he is held in by our American 
brethren. The subject is therefore, I consider, 
a good one; and after what has appeared in 


“N.& Q.,” “ Tait’s,” &c., it is at least doubtful if | 


materials are so scanty as was before imagined. 
To add a mite to the stock already inserted is the 
aim of the present communication. 

Among some old letters which a short time 
since were given me, is one from G. Drake, cap- 
tain of marines, dated Tarporley, near Chester, 
June 13th, 1797, addressed to the editor of the 
ELuropean Magazine, and in the tscript of 
which he writes, “ I have not yet gathered all the 
anecdotes concerning General Wolfe’s family ; 
when I have them properly arranged I will im- 
mediately transmit them.” I am unable to say if 
the promised communication ever appeared, but 
the clue indicated may perhaps be useful. 

I do not think attention has been drawn to 
the notices of Wolfe by Horace Walpole and his 
editors. The editor of The Correspondence of the 
Hon. Horace Walpole, &c., concludes a note on 
Walpole’s disparaging remarks to Conway relative 
to Wolfe as follows: 


“ The grave has long since closed upon all those who 
were personally acquainted with General Wolfe; but 
there remains one aged being who, entertaining the very 
highest respect for his memory, and possessing under pe- 
culiar circumstances several of his letters, with other im- 
portant documents connected with the siege of Quebec, has 
deemed it a duty to give the above statement in vin- 
dication of the hero’s conduct.”—Edit. 1837, vol. i. p. 419. 
(The Italics are mine.) 


Walpole states Wolfe to have been “no friend” 
to Conway, and consequently has for him “no 
affection ;” but admits his “great merit, spirit, 
and alacrity,” &c. (“ Walpole to Mann,” Feb. 9, 
1759). References to Wolfe also occur in letters 
to Mann, Oct. 16 and 19, 1759, and Aug. 1, 1760; 
and “ Mason to Walpole,” Feb. 23, 1773. See 
also p. 423. of the first-mentioned work, for a re- 
markable anecdote connected with Townshend 
and the surrender of Quebec, and his reception 
by George II. 

In the Life of Romney, by his brother, it is 
stated he gained the second prize of the Society 
of Arts in 1763, for his picture of the “ Death of 
Wolfe ;” but the award was afterwards withdrawn 
in favour of another historical painting by Mor- 
timer, a premium being purposely created in 
Romney's favour. This picture, coming into pos- 
session of Governor Varelst, was placed by him 
in the Council Chamber, Calcutta. 

In possession of the corporation of Hastings, is 
a shield taken from one of the gates of Quebec. 
It was presented by General Murray. (See Gent. 
Mag., 1792, p. 113.) 


The Zi ol Mercury, June 20, 1854, con- 
tained the following paragraph : 

“ Le Journal de Quebec contains the programme of the 
ceremonies observed on the occasion of inhuming the 
bones of the heroes who fell before Quebec in 1759, 
Monday, the 5th instant, was the appointed day. After 
attending divine service in the French cathedral at 
nine o’clock in the morning, the procession, composed of 
the St. Jean Baptiste Society, the officers of the garrison, 
&c., marched to the property of Julien Chominard, St. Foy 
Road. Arrived there, after an appropriate oration pro- 
nounced by Col. Traché, the mingled remains of England 
and France’s dead were deposited in a lot of ground 
granted for the purpose, and on which it is intended to 
erect a suitable monument.” 

Southey’s Life of Wolfe was actually adver. 
tised; the announcement lies before me. Wolfe's 
MSS. are several times quoted in an article on 
Lord Howe, Quarterly Review, June, 1838. Cum- 
berland, in a letter to Romney, alludes to a 
“paltry poem called Quebec, or the Conquest of 
Canada ;” and adrama, The Siege of Quebec, was 
brought out at Covent Garden. 

Is not the statement in the Etymological Com- 
pendium (third ed. p. 356.), that Wolfe was born 
in Tanner Row, York, a misprint? It certainly 
is an error: that he was a native of Westerham 
cannot, I think, be disputed. 

In Vol. vii., p. 127., for “ Puttick and Simpson” 
read “Sotheby and Wilkinson.” The cutting 
states the letter here referred to “proves that 
Wolfe applied direct for the services of Barré,— 
a new circumstance in the life of one of whom too 
little is known.” 

I trust, Mr. Editor, you soon will announce to 
the readers of “ N.& Q.” that a biography will 
shortly appear of him, who, as Townshend, his 
coadjutor, said, “ crowded into a few years actions 
that would have adorned a length of life.” 

H. G. D. 

Knightsbridge. 


NOTICES OF ANCIENT LIBRARIES, NO. I. 


The following notes are not supposed to give 
anything like a full list or history of ancient col- 
lections of books. They are merely a contribu- 
tion to which most extensive additions could no 
doubt be made. 

A. Gellius says that Pisistratus is said to have 
been the first who collected books on various 
subjects for the use of the public at Athens. This 
library was sedulously increased by the Athenians. 
When Xerxes captured the city he removed the 
books to Persia; but Seleucus Nicanor had them 
all brought back to Athens. 

“In the best days of Athens, even private persons had 
extensive libraries. The most important we know of 
were those of Euclid, Euripides, and Aristotle.” 

When Aristotle left Athens he gave his library 
to Theophrastus, by whom it was considerably 
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augmented. Thus increased it came into the pos- 
session of Neleus, who Strabo says first formed 
aregular library. The library of Neleus was re- 
moved to Scepsis, a city of Troas. After his 
death his descendants, who appear to have been 
not given to literary pursuits, kept the library 
under lock and key. When they heard of the 
activity of the king of Pergamus in collecting 
books, in order to prevent their seizure by his 
gents, they buried their manuscripts in a dam 
under ground, where they were very 
injured by the wet and other causes. They were, 
when rediscovered, sold to Apellicon of ‘Teios, a 
great bookworm, for a large sum of money. He 
carefully repaired and preserved them at Athens. 
Soon after his death, however, the city fell into 
the hands of the Romans, and Sylla took this 
famous library and conveyed it to Rome, about 
s. c. 82. (Strabo, book xiii.; compare Plutarch’s 
Life of Sylla.) 

The first public library at Rome was founded 
by Asinius Pollio, according to the statement of 
Pliny. (Nat. Hist. vii. 30.; xxxv. 2.) 

Augustus founded a library of Greek and 
Latin books, which was contained in a porch 
of the Temple of Apollo. (Suetonius, Augustus, 

He also established the Octavian library in the 
theatre of Marcellus. 

Julius Cesar projected, but did not accomplish, 
the formation of a Greek and Latin library. 
(Sueton., Julius, 44.) 

Domitian restored a library at Rome (in the 
Capitol) which had been burnt, and furnished it 
with books from all quarters. He even sent to 
Alexandria for copies and for corrections, (Sue- 
ton., Domit. 20.) 

A. Gellius (book xvi. 8.) speaks of a library in 
the Temple of Peace at Rome, and mentions books 
which it contained. 

He also alludes to the Tiberian library. 
(Book xiii. 8.) 

The same author names the library of the 
Temple of Trajan, otherwise known as the Ulpian 
(book xi. 17.). Diocletian afterwards attached 
this collection of books to his own house. 

Cicero several times alludes to his own private 
collection. 

We learn from him that Atticus also had a 
library. (Ad Attic. i. 10.) 

Cicero's brother Quintus possessed a library. 
(Cicero, ad Frat. iii. 4.) 

Interesting facts are recorded of the Sibylline 
books (A. Gell. i. 19. ; Lucian, Adv. Indoct. 4.). 
This term was applied by the Romans to the 
various books which they accounted sacred. 
These books (enumerated by Lactantius from 
Varro, Instit. i. 7.) were deposited in the Capitol 
at Rome. The collection was destroyed by fire 
with the Capitol, &. c. 671. (See Julius Solinus, 


c.5.) Several of the volumes had been preserved 
for nearly 500 years with great veneration. 
The collecting of books seems to have been, in 
Lucian’s time, a fashionable luxury. To this cir- 
cumstance Juvenal and other writers refer. 
Pliny the Younger mentions his “ armarium ” 
for books. (Epp. ii. 17.) 

A library fully furnished has been brought to 
light in Herculaneum. 

Hadrian founded a library at Athens. 

Boethius makes an allusion to his library. (De 
Consol, Phil. i. 5. prosa.) 

Cicero mentions a library in the Lyceum. (De 
Div. ii. 3.) 

He also alludes to the libraries of Greece, as 
containing an infinite multitude of books. 

Pliny names the library of Minerva. (Nat. 
Hist. vii. 58.) 

Zosimus records the erection of a library by 
Julian at Constantinople. (Book iii. 11.) 

Alexander, Bp. of Jerusalem, collected a library 
about a.p. 200. To this repository Eusebius ac- 
knowledges himself to have been indebted. (Hist. 
Eccl. vi. 21.) 

A valuable library was collected nearly a cen- 
tury later, by Pamphilus at Caesarea. (Hieron. 
De Script. 75.) 

Lucius Licinius Lucullus had a celebrated 
B. H. Cowrer. 


library at Rome. 


“FLOWERS OF ANECDOTE.” 


The subjoined “ flowers of anecdote” were dis- 
covered blooming in thie somewhat arid soil of a 
law-student’s common-place book, which belonged 
apparently to “‘ Thomas Wateridge, of the [Mid- 
dle ?] Temple,” temp. Jas. I. 

Seeing that they have “blushed unseen” for 
nearly two centuries and a half, it will not be 
surprising if their freshness be found to have 
somewhat evaporated ; although they may not 
exactly have “ wasted their sweetness on the 
desert air.” 

Since, however, they have thus unexpectedly 
“blossomed in the dust” of antiquity, they may, 
perhaps, be deemed not unworthy of transplant- 
ation to the more genial atmosphere of the pages 
of “N. & Q.” 

“ JOCO SERIA, OF DIVERS SUBJECTS. 
“ Of Death. 
“By Ellis Swayne, at my chamber, y® 27 Nov. 1611. 

Mr. Gulson and Richard Grovesey beeinge present. 

“In Dorsetshire ye dwelled sometymes one Argentine, 
commonly called Golden Argentyne, bycause yt y* buc- 
kles w* usually he wore in his shooes and bootes, and y® 
tagges of his mew and his lace was commonly all of 
gold, and sometymes he was called Duke of Bellmore,* 


* The “ Duke of Bellmore” may have been the brother 
of Lewis Argenton, Esq., who married the sister of Sir 
John Williams, Knt., and who died in 1611. 
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bycause he dwelt under Bellmore Hill. His lands were 
about 5002 p. an., and he kept some three or four men 
wt» yer? cloakes lined thro’ with silke, and y* feathers in 
yr cappes, &c.; and he was a great monyed man, and 
ad (as some suppose) about 60002. or above in his ] purse. 
He continued a single man all his dayes, and his brother 
inherited y* land, whose daughter St John Williamson 
(for as I take it so was his name) had to wife. This 
Argentine, lyinge on his death-bed, sent for Doctor Grey, 
who told him that he had not longe to live, and Argen- 
tine answered, ‘ God-a-mercy, for I thought to live many 
a day,’ &c. ‘ But what manner of yi"se is death? is’t not 
a leane, meager, and thinne fellowe, with a dart in his 
hand?* (and y's he asked any Doctor Grey, to his 
former awnswer [ question? ], had made y'* reply, yt he 
had not many houres, and y*'fore not many dayes, to 
live,) and Grey awnswered it was. *W hy, n quoth 
Argencyne, ‘if y** be all, I fear him rot; welcome, by y® 
grace of God:’ and so, lvinge still for a quarter of an 
houre, quietly departed y* life, although so much wealthe 
is a great hindrance to many men fro y°3" quiet death.” 


“Of Dr. Grey.* 


“ Doctor Grey is a little desperate doctor, dwellinge in | 
Dorsetshire, and commonly wearin; ge a pistoll about his | 


necke, and yet a man in physicke y* hath healed many. 
Most of the gentlemen in yt shire yt are younge and 
sociable are adopted his sonnes. His judgment was 
gool to discern howe neare many weare to y°" ends, 
For beeinge sent for unto Duke Brooke, and cominge to 
him he p’sently p’ceaued in his visage death approach- 
inge, and telling Duke Brooke yt he was no long lives 
man, and askinge of him why he sent for him, told him 
that he by his bedside might giue him better physicke 
and directions for his soule y® he could nowe give him 
for his body; w*" Brooke beleeved not, called for his 
doublett. 

“Grey told Mr. Deckham heareof, who was bound for 
him in a 1000", and had no security ; y«tere Doctor Grey 
moved unto Brooke y', in recompense y'Tof he might 
have a chest of plate. Brooke consented, and y* chest 

was brought by v° bed’s side, and Grey made Brooke to 
give hima desk in seisin of ye rest, and caused Deck- 
hambe to fetch a cart, we" before he could doe and carry 
it away Brooke dyed, and so ytvs" Grey’s helpe y*Y had 
it away. This Doctor Grey was once arreste by a pedler, 
who cominge to his house knocked at y* dore as y*¥ (he 
beeinge desirous of Hobedyes) useth to doe, and y* pedler 
havinge gartars uppon his armes, and points, &c., asked 
him whether he did wante any points or gartars, &c., 
pedier like. Grey heareat began to storme, and y* other 
tooke him by y® arme, and told him that he had no neede 
be so angry, and, holdinge him fast, told him yt he had 
y® king’s proces for him, and showed him his warrant. 
* Hast thou?’ quoth Grey, and stoode still awhile; but at 
length, catchinge y* fellowe by both ends of his collar be- 
fore, held him fast, and drawinge out a great run-dag ger 
brake his head in two or three places, and y*¢ fellowe, s 
pinge his head ytoveh, ranne away, and left his cloake in 
Grey’s hands, and complayned to a justice yt Doctor Grey 
had stolne his cloake, we® Gri *v, beeinge sent for, denyed ; 
and havinge torn his cloake into many pieces, told” him 
where his lowzy cloake lay in such a kennell. 

“ Also, in Brooke’s time of sicknesse, so great was his 
skill y* he told y* at such an houre he would beginne to 


* I find in Hutchins’s Zisfory of Dorset that a Walter 
Grey of Bridport, A.M., was buried at Swyre in 1612, who 
is styled in the register of that parish “ E sq. and Profes- 
sor of Medicine.” This, | make no doubt, is the “ little 
desperate doctor” alluded to. 


talk lightly, and y@ after his forces were past, win g 
short time after, lyinge still, he should depart, we felj 
out accordingly. 

“ He came one day at y* Assises, wheare y® sheriffe had 
some sixty men, and he wt" his tw enty sonnes, y* lustyest 
younge gentlemen and of ve best sort and rancke, came 
and drancke in Dorchester before y® sheriffe, and bad who 
dare to touch him 5 and so after a while blewe his horne 
and came away.’ 


“ Of Monckaster, the famous Paedagogue.* 


“ Monckaster was held to be a good schoolemaster, and 
yet he was somewhat too severe, and givé to insult too 
much over children that he taught. He beeinge one day 
about whippinge a boy, his breeches beeinge downe and 
he ready to intlict punishment uppon him, out of his in- 
sultinge humour he stood pausinge a while over his 
breec hs; and there a merry conceyt taking him he sayd, 
‘I aske y¢ banes of matrymony between this boy his but: 
tockes, of such a parish, on y® one side, and Lady Burch, 
of ys parish, on the other side: and if any man can shewe 
any lawfull cause why vy‘? should not be ioyned together, 
let y™ speake, for y's is v° last time of askinge.’ A good 
sturdy boy, and of a quicke conceyt, stood up and sayd, 
* Master, I forbid y* banes.’ The master, takinge this in 
dudgeon, sayd, «Yea, sirrah, and w hy so?’ The boy awn- 
swered, * Bycause all partyes are not agreed ;’ whereat 
Monkaster, likinge that witty awaswer, spared the one’s 
fault and th’other’s p*sumption.” 

Charles Brooke was the possessor of Brownsea 
Island, and of the village of Poole, granted to 
Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 9 Jas. I. 

Ellis Swayne, the narrator, may have been the 
son of Richard Swayne, who was a member of the 
Middle ‘Temple in 1582. 

H. Fieetwoop Sucrrarp. 


Cambridge. 
POPIANA. 
Pope's Works: “ Three Hours after Marriage" 


(vi ol. xi., p. 222.).— In reply to Serviens, I beg 
leave to state, that I know of no doubt or diff- 
culty as to the authorship of the Three Hours 
after Marriage. Nothing more can be, or need 
be, said than Gay's own statement prefixed to 
the first edition, where he “owns the assistance of 
two of his friends” (Pope and Arbuthnot). What 
hints either of the friends may have given, can be 
no more ascertained or distinguished than the 
similar hints of Pope and Swift towards the Beg- 
gar’s Opera. 

Serviens states that Mr. Roscoe (vol. i. p. 104, 
and vol. viii. p. 44.) says that “it is clear that 
Pope had no hand in it.” I happen not to have 


within reach the eighth volume of Roscoe referred 
to, but in the first volume I do not find any such 
statement as Serviens quotes; and, on the con- 
trary, he recognises the truth of Gay’s 
ment by saying. 
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Monckester, the funeus is doubtless 
Richard Mulcaster, the celebrated master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 
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unworthy of the author and his friends ;” and 
that “the parties concerned in it became heartily 
ashamed of it.” C. 


“The Dunciad” (Vol. xi., p. 86.).— When I 
penned the Query above referred to, as to a small 
edition of The Dunciad published in 1750, I was 
misled into that date by the date of Warburton's 
letter announcing it, Feb. 24, 1750; but I have 
since found in Nichols’s Z//ustrations, that the date 
on the title-page was 1749; and under this new 
date 1 beg leave to renew my Query. C. 


Pope and Donne's Satires. —These Satires, Mr. 
CaRRuTHERS says, were first published in the folio, 
1735. But I have a copy of the fourth Satire, 
published separately, entitled Zhe Impertinent, or 
a Visit to the Court: a Satyr. By Mr. Pope. 
The third edit.: London, printed for G. Hill, in 
White-Fryers, Fleet Street, 1737. So far as I 
have hurriedly compared these editions, there are 
differences, and some important omissions, in The 
Impertinent. This would be strange, no matter 
whether The Impertinent were genuine or spurious, 
if first published after the edition of 1735. What 
are the facts ? P. D.S. 


Lucretia Lindo. — Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” favour me by references to passages in co- 
temporary writings in which allusion is made to 
Lucretia Lindo, who is thus spoken of by Curl, 
in a note to his address “ ‘To the Sifters,” prefixed 
to his fourth vol. (12mo., 1736) of Mr. Pope's 
Literary Correspondence : 

“A noted cast-off-Punk of his (Pope’s) pious Saint 
John, Mrs. Griffiths, alias Butler, alias Lucretia Lindo, 
who has several ictters of Mr. Pope’s not worth printing.” 


M. G. 


Pope and Handel. — The following occurs in 
Anecdotes of G. F. Handel and J. C. Smith (the 
friend of Handel), published in 1799 by Smith’s 
relatives. ‘The book not being a very common 
one, I thought the anecdote might possibly be new 
to many interested in Pope and The Dunciad : 


“At Dr. Arbuthnot’s house he (J.C. Smith) frequently 
met Swift, Pope, Gay, and Congreve; a society highly 
improving to a young man. He observed that they never 
seemed «desirous of uttering wise sayings, or witty re- 
partees, but the conversation usually turned upon inte- 
Testing subjects, when their talents were displayed without 
ostentation. Sensible that Pope had no taste for music, 
he took an opportunity of inquiring what motive could 
induce him to celebrate Handel's praise so highly in his 
Dunciad. Pope replied, that merit, in every branch of 
science, ought to be encouraged ; that the extreme illi- 
berality with which many persons had joined to ruin 
Handel, in opposing his operas, called forth his indignation ; 


and though nature had denied him being gratified by | 


Handel’s uncommon talents in the musical line, yet when 
his powers were generally acknowledged, he thought it 
imcumbent upon him to pay a tribute to genius.” — See 


p. 40. 
A. Rorre. 
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suspicions respecting his locks having been picked. 


BOOKS BURNT — WRITINGS OF DUGALD STEWART 
AND COL, STEWART. 

[With reference to the articles on “Books burnt,” 
which have appeared in the columns of “ N. & Q.,” Mr. 
Henry Foss (formerly of the well-known house of Payne 
& Foss) has placed in our hands the following interesting 
letter from the late Col. Stewart, son of Dugald Stewart ; 
in which he informs Mr. Foss of the burning of several 
of his own works, as well as those of his distinguished 
father. Mr. Foss informs us that Col. Stewart was the 
author of a quarto volume of about five hundred pages, 
entitled, Remarks on the Subject of Language, with Notes 
Illustrative of the Information it may afford of the History 
and Opinions of Mankind, London, 1850. One of the 
twenty-five copies to which the impression was limited 
is in the library of the British Museum. } 

Catrine, March 30, 1837. 
Sir, 

You were so obliging, some time since, as to 
say that you would mention the literary property 
that I wished to publish in your intercourse with 
the other members of your profession, in whose 
line such business lay. You need not however 
farther trouble yourself on this head; because, 
finding myself getting on in life, and despairing 
of finding a sale for it at its real value, I have 
destroyed the whole of it. To this step I was 
much induced by finding my locks repeatedly 
picked during my absence from home, some of my 
papers carried off, and some of the others evi- 
dently read, if not copied from, by persons of 
whom I could procure no trace; and in the pur- 
suit or conviction of whom, I never could obtain 
any eflicient assistance from the judicial function- 
aries.* 

As this may form at some future period a 
curious item in the history of literature in the 
present century (as a proof of the encouragement 
and protection afforded to literary labour during 
the present reign, by a people reckoning them- 
selves amongst the most enlightened and civilised 
communities of the earth), I subjoin a list of the 
works destroyed as unsaleable, written by my 
father, Dugald Stewart, author of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, &e. : — 

Ist. The Philosophy of Man as a Member of a 
Political Association. (Incomplete.) 

2nd. His Lectures on Political Economy, de- 
livered in the University of Edinburgh ; reduced 
by him into books and chapters, containing a very 
complete body of that science, with many impor- 
tant rectifications of Adam Smith’s Speculations, 

Srd. One hundred and seventy pages of the 
Continuation of the Dissertation prefixed to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Written by me: — 

Ist. My work upon India. That part printed 
by Longman alone extant. 

2nd. An Account of the Life and Writings of 


* J believe there was not any foundation for the Colonel’s 
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Dugald Stewart, together with all his Correspon- 
dence. Among others, with Madame de Staél, La 
Fayette, Jefferson, and many other literary and 
veb-bavwn characters, French and English. With 
Anecdotes from his Journals kept during his re- 
sidence at Paris before and at the commencement 
of the Revolution, and during his visits to that 
City with Lord Lauderdale during the Fox Ad- 
ministration. All of which I have burnt. 

3rd. A volume of Philosophical Essays, equal 
to about 300 pages of letter-press. 

4th. A volume of Religious Philosophical Es- 
says of about the same size. 

5th. The Ancient Geography of Upper Asia, 
somewhat more complete than Rennel as regards 
Herodotus, and with the adjustment of the Stade 
to the distance of subsequent writers; with the 
Bactrian and Parthian Geography. 

6th. Corrections of the Geography of the Peri- 
plus of the Erythrean Sea or Indian Ocean, 
ascribed to Arrian. 

7th. Corrections of the Geography of the Voyage 
of Nearchus. I call these corrections, because Dr. 
Vincent is no doubt right in a great proportion of 
his stations; but they in fact contain the whole 
geography ; because, having fixed the points by 
an entirely different stream of inference from that 
followed by Dr. Vincent, while the coincidences 
confirm his conclusions, it offered a presumption 
that when I differed from him I was right, or 
more near the truth than he was. 

8th. Part of the Ancient Geography of the 
Peninsula of India. Incomplete and unfinished. 

9th. The Marches of Alexander from Arbela to 
the Mouths of the Indus; with the Rationale, 
Military and Political, of his Movements and 
Operations during that period (?). 

10th. A work on which I have been labouring 
for the last four years; and of which I had com- 
pleted as much as would have printed 2000 quarto 
pages. It was very nearly finished; and was, in 
my humble appreciation, of more real literary 
value than all the rest I have destroyed. I long 
since (in consequence of finding my locks picked, 
and my papers read), destroyed all that I had put 
on paper on government, legislation, and political 
economy, which were for many years almost my 
exclusive study. 

The other works I have destroyed may be fairly 
estimated to have cost me the labour of thirteen 
years, at an average of ten hours a day. If, in 
after times, such literary avocations should ever 
be thought as much deserving the public en- 
couragement and protection as the writing of 
novels, the sacrifice which I have made of this 
property may perhaps tend to save some other 
friendless and laborious man from treatment as 
iniquitous as that which I have experienced. 

I am your obed. humble serv. 
M. Stewart. 


To your list of burnt books, you may add that 
Dr. Lort, writing to the Rev. William Cole of 
Milton, dated London, March 9, 1776, says: “ I¢ 
you have the best folio edition of Bishop Nicolson’s 
Historical Library, do not part with it ; for though 
a new quarto edition of this book was lately 
printed, and thereby the price of the former 
reduced from four to one guinea, yet the impres- 
sion was almost totally destroyed in the Savo 
last Saturday.” HE. 


Minar Rates. 


Byron's Tomb, Harrow. — Cannot the authorities 
protect this tomb from farther depredations? The 
beginning of the inscription has already been re- 
moved, and a modern one placed in its stead ; and 
from appearances the chippers will eventually 
reach each line. The money received for looking 
over this church would soon pay for some iron 
rails, or the Harrow masters and scholars might 
subscribe, from respect to Byron’s memory. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. — A document connected 
with a matter of some historic interest has just 
come into my hands, which, as it may not have 
been published, I copy for preservation in your 
pages : 

“ Decimo Septimo die Februarii Ané 1616. 

“ Received, the day and yeare above written, 
in part paymét of a greater som, for a certeyne 
tenemét w'" the appurtenance lyinge in Micham, 
in the countye of Surrey, from Thomas Plum- 
mer, Esquire, the som of six hundred pounds of 
lawfull English monye - - - = 

“ Witnes our hands, 


£y¥j.00. 


«W. RALEGH. 
E. RALecu. 
W. Ravecu.” 


The sale of this property of Lady Raleigh was 
made to enable Sir Walter to fit out his ship, the 
“ Destiny,” then preparing for the expedition to 
Oronoco. The gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for this interesting scrap remarks : 


“ The case no doubt is this: Ralegh exhausted his own 
personal means in fitting out his fleet, and then resorted 
to his wife’s property. The Mitcham property was sold, 
and Lady Ralegh joined in the sale. The eldest son 
Walter, who felt, no doubt, as much interest as his father in 
the adventure, joined in the sale. The money was want 
and an arrangement made for the sale to the Plummer 
family, and this money was obtained upon a simple receipt, 
leaving it to the lawyers employed to prepare at their 
leisure the deed, and the fine and recovery necessary to 
vest the property legally in the purchaser.” 


The general similarity between the signatures of 
the father and son, both Walters, is striking; 
whilst Lady Raleigh (Elizabeth Throgmorton) 
seems to have imitated the handwriting of her 
mistress, Queen Elizabeth. W. Denton. 
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Professor Porson.— The professor is said to 
have been asked how many poets there then were. 
He responded in the well-known lines : 

“ Poetis nos letamur tribus, 
Pye, Peter Pindar, et Small Pybus. 
His si quartum addere pergis, 
Quartus addatur, Sir Bland Burges.” 
In the Book of the Court the author cites them as 
follows : 
“Nos poetx sumus tribus, 
Peter Pyndar, Pye, et Pybus, 
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Si ulterius ire pergis, 
Nobis adde Sir J. Bland Burgess.” 


Shade of Porson, canst thou endure this? H. G. 
Mormonism (Vol. vii., pp. 153. 548.; Vol. x., 
p. 535.).— Forthcoming revelations : 


“ The dread secrets of the prison-houses of Mormonism 
are soon to be exposed in this city by Mrs. Sarah Young, 
one of the polygamous wives of the esteemed saint and 
governor, Brigham Young. She left him, Mormonism, 
and Salt Lake City behind her, about two months ago, with 
Miss Eliza Williams; and these ladies together intend 
to lift the covering from the hideous faces of the veiled 
prophets of this false religion, and show to its dupes and 
victims all the vileness they have worshipped. Mrs. 
Young says, that what she does not know about Mor- 
monism is not worth knowing. Particulars hereafter.” — 
Boston Morning Post, Jan. 22, 1855. 

Ww. W. 


Malta. 


Letter from Coleridge.—In turning over the 
pages of the Monthly Review, I found the following 
etter from Coleridge. As it may not be generally 
known, it may not be unacceptable to your readers. 

Woburn Abbey. 

“Sir, Nov. 18, 1800. 

“In the review of my translation of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein (Rev. for October), I am numbered among the parti- 
sans of the German theatre. As Iam confident there is 
no passage in my preface or notes from which such an 
opinion can be legitimately formed, and as the truth 
would not have been exceeded if the directly contrary 
had been affirmed, I claim it of your justice that in your 
answers to correspondents you would remove this mis- 
representation. The mere circumstance of translating a 
manuscript play is not even evidence that I admired that 
one play, much less that 1 am a general admirer of the 
plays in that language. 

I remain, &c., 
5. T. CoLERIDGE. 
Greta Hall, Keswick.” 


Agnew's “ Irish Churchman's Almanac for 
1855.” — There was reason to hope, from the 
specimen the Messrs. Agnew of Belfast gave us 
last year, that they were about to remove our 
reproach, and afford to the Church in Ireland 
what is so much required, a really good Church- 
man’s Almanac ; but our expectations have been 
dispelled, on looking over the Almanac for the 
— year. Some of the particulars of the 

eligious Societi¢és “connected with the Esta- 


blished Church” (so classed in the Almanac, but 
improperly), show that the compilers did not take 
the trouble to procure information direct from 
the offices of the respective Societies, but were 
content to take it second-hand from some old 
publication. For example: dead men and women 
are still detained on this side the grave, and dig- 
nitaries have not received credit for their promo- 
tion; but enough of this. As regards the list of 
the clergy, the compilers did not scruple to pillage 
Thom’s Directory for 1854; and sundry errors 
which were in that, but which have been cor- 
rected in the admirable Directory for the present 
year, have transferred their residence from Dublin 
to Belfast. “It is to be hoped (to use the words 
of a friend), that if the compilers again publish 
an Almanac, they will either endeavour to afford 
correct information, or else change the name ; and 
not dignify such a production with the title of the 
Irish Churchman’s Almanac.” ABHBA. 


Puritan Similes. — 

“ Pray’r is Faith’s pump, where’t works till the water come ; 

If’t comes not free at first, Faith puts in some. 

Pray’r is the sacred bellows; when these blow, 

How doth that live-coal from God’s altar flow.” 

Faithful Teate’s Ter Tria, 1658. 

“ Walking in the streets, I met a cart that came near 
the wall; so I stept aside, to avoid it, into a place where 
I was secure enough. Reflection. Lord, sin is that great 
evill of which Thou complainest that Thou art pressed as 
a cart is pressed; how can it then but bruise me to 
powder? ”— Caleb Trenchfield’s Christian Chymestree. 


V. T. Srernperc. 


Railroad and Steamboat Accidents in the United 
States. — An official journal gives the following 
result : 

“The number of railroad accidents in the United 
States in 1854 was 193; killed 186, wounded 589. In 
1853 the number of accidents was 138; killed 234, 
wounded 496. The number of lives lost by fires in 
buildings in 1854 was 171. The number of steamboat 
accidents in 1854 was 48; persons killed 587, wounded 
225. In 1833 there were 31 accidents; 319 killed, 158 
wounded. The increase is horrible.” 

W. W. 


Malta. 


Earl of Galway or Galloway.—In “N. & 
Q.,” Vol. x., p. 322., Mary Anne Everett Green is 
accused of having fallen into an error in stating 
that “the powerful Lord of Galway” was Lord of 
Galloway. It will be found that he is in public 
records and other documents almost invariably 
styled Earl of Galloway, but I find that he calls 
himself Earl of Galway. <A copy of his autograph 
will be found in the last number of the Ulster 
Archeological Journal, spelt “ Galway.” sEP 


Dublin. 
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Queries. am, our Romanist thus concludes his 


THE POETICAL \ KEMPIS. 


Everybody knows The Christian Pattern of the 
ascetic Thomas 4 Kempis, but its metrical para- 
phrases in English are of rarer occurrence. The 
Imitation of Christ has certainly few attractions 
for the poet; yet, in 1694, it found an enthusiastic 
admirer, who, thinking to render it more accept- 
able to the world at large, put forth in that year 
A Paraphrase in English on the Following of 
Christ : “ Here, reader,” says the poet, “ thou hast 
Thomas } Kempis in a new dress, his work cobled 
into rhime” — with certain depreciatory remarks 
upon his ability to do justice to his subject, and 
certain invectives upon the depravity of the times 
which could not afford him the aid of a charitable 
hand to correct it. Rather, however, than sup- 
press his essay, or submit it to critical malice, the 
author pitches it into the world with all its faults: 


“ Goe, but ungarnish’d, as an exile should,” 


exclaims he: “ And indeed,” he adds, “it was the 
= of an imprison’d exile, when royalty in 

romwell’s days was a crime; and I fear it comes 
out when the following of Christ is a greater.” 
This serves the author as a key-note to indulge in 
twenty-two pages of bitterness upon the existing 
state of affairs in morals, church and state, in the 
course of which he quotes largely from “that 
great royalist and excellent penman L’Estrange.” 

To those who have been accustomed to consider 
the Revolution as an event by which Englishmen 
acquired a fresh charter for their religious and 
political rights (sometime in abeyance), the pic- 
tures of the times, as drawn by this anonymous 
scribe, will be startling. Instead of the glorious 
liberty enjoyed under the reign of William, aec- 
cording to this authority, the land was full of men 
“ daily conversant in the Bible,” yet given to prac- 
tices unheard of even among Indians and Turks, 
Jews or atheists !—the royal ear monopolised by 
“ irreligious knaves;” and honesty, patriotism, or 
charity debarred approach to the throne :—the 
Church a pack of “ hireling Levites,” who, like the 
wolf in the fable, are intent upon destroying harm- 


less lambs for drinking below them in the stream ; 


carping at other men’s religion, not with a view 
to saving their souls, but damning their estates, 
which they procure by every species of fraud and 
corruption ; rogues, indeed, who stand at nothing, 
and find it but a pleasant quarry to compass, by 


every means, the destruction of their neighbours | 
both in estates and reputation; and “ whose sway | 
had been dismally evident in these three nations | 
Doubtless, this strain of | 


from the year 1637.” 


invective would have been found personally ap- 
plicable, and collectively unpalatable to the ruling | 
powers ; 


to screen himself therefore from the 


“To proceed any farther in particularising the guilty, 
were to tread tuo near on the heels of truth, and have my 
brains dash’d out for a reward; or hinder, at least, many 
to read this little book whereunto I invite them with the 
great attractive of Kempis his name, that famous yir- 
tuous follower of Christ’s life; mine, for the printer's sake, 
shall be conceal’d. However, reader,” continues he, « jf 
anything here content thine ears, afford me, a wretched 
siuner, tor my requital thy prayers, not thy praise : these 
may prejudice, those cannot!” 

Can you, or any of the correspondents of “N, 
& Q.,” throw light upon this mysterious man? 
I knew of the existence of this book before it 
lately fell into my hands, and had come to the 
conclusion that the title had been tampered with, 
and that it was identical with The Christian Pat. 
tern paraphrased, of Luke Milbourne; but the 
two are now before me, and are totally different 
in every respect except the introductory matter; 
and although the nonjuring Milbourne deals 
equally in the abusive, he confines it to “some 
gentlemen who, by the religion they profess, claim 
kindred with heathens, Jews, and Mahometans;” 
these are the wits, with Dryden at their head, who 
were such thorns in the flesh of the worthy Pres- 
byter. “TI have,” he adds, “some obligations to 
these, which in due time, God willing, I shall 
faithfully discharge.” My reason for naming the 
version of Milbourne is however to remark, that 
although the anonymous paraphrase was pub- 
lished in 1694, and that of the translator of Virgil 
in 1697; the former was unknown to the latter; 
and Milbourne seems to be under the impression, 
| that, with the exception of Cornceille’s, up to that 
| period his was the only poetical version of Thomas 
| & Kempis. J.0. 


Queries. 


Artificial Teeth. — What is the date of the in- 
troduction of artificial teeth into England or 
Europe? I have an almanac for 1709 which 
contains an advertisement by “John Watts, ope- 
rator, who applies himself wholly to the said busi- 
| ness, and lives in Racket Court, Fleet Street.” 
T. Witsoy. 


Halifax. 


New Silkworm.—In Piedmont they have for 
the last four years a new silkworm, which lives, 
not on the mulberry leaves, but on the Ricinus 
Communis, from the leaves of which castor oil 
(Oglio de Ricino) is extracted. Of course, this is 
a great advantage, as the plant is easy to culti- 
tivate; and there is no plague with it as with the 
mulberry, and the silk is much better It is 
called Bomber Cynthia, and is a native of Bengal, 
from whence they have imported it into the south 
of France, and use the silk at Lyons. Now I 
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should like to know whether (England possessing 
Bengal) they do not import the silk of the Bom- 
ber Cynthia from thence for the many English 
silk establishments. The silk is all one thread in 
this, instead of many. F. B. 


Barker's Common Prayer.—In a smail folio 
copy of The Ordering of Deacons, printed by 
Barker, 1639, a prayer is made for the Queen 
Mary, Prince James, and the rest of the royal 
progeny ; the same passage occurs in the Litany, 
but the title-page of the prayer-book is lost. 
How is it no mention is made of Prince Charles, 
the heir-apparent, as, in Barker’s square 8vo. edit. 
of the same date, his name appears ? J.N. 


Old Engraving. — I have an old engraving 
which represents a number of monks on the sea, 
some olin, others walking on the waves, with 
their hands clasped as in prayer, but apparently 
at their ease. All wear the same dress; a sort of 
great coat with one cape, and a rope round the 
waist. Below is inscribed “ Vis. di San. Leon.” 
Mrs. Jameson’s book affords no assistance. Can 
any of your leaders refer me to the legend ? E. T. 


Relative Value of Money temp. James I.—What 
is the relative value of money at the present as 
compared with the time of James I., 1611? or, 
What would 107. 13s. 4d., temp. Jacobi, be worth 
now ? B. 


Earls of Perche and Mortain. — Wanted in- 
formation regarding the ancient Earls of Perche 
and Mortain (temp. Conq.). What was their 
relation to William the Conqueror, &c. ? 

Also, who was Mary, Countess of Perche, who, 
in the Topographer and Genealogist, vol. i. p. 19., 
is said to have been drowned in 1119? She is 
there mentioned thus : 

“William, Duke of Normandy (the king’s son and 
heir), with Richard, his natural brother, and his sister 
Mary, Countess of Perche,” &c. 

This sentence is ambiguous. Whose sister? Was 
she a countess in her own right? Who was her 
husband ? 

Any particulars of these Earls of Perche and 
Mortain, and their descendants in the male or 
female line, or the name of any work or MS. in 


| 


| 


Wake Family.—Had Archbishop Wake’s bro- 
ther Edward, born in 1670, any descendants ? 
Had the archbishop’s uncle Charles any descend- 
ants? The late Rev. Henry Wake, rector of 
Over Wallop, Hants, &c., was, I apprehend, de- 
scended from the archbishop’s uncle, Edward 
Wake of Charlton, Dorset ; not from his younger 
brother Edward, as stated in Hatcher’s History o 


| Salisbury. 


| consider it bad heraldry ? 


which any particulars of them can be found, is | 


Cuas. Izon Dovatas. 
Richard Frewen, M.D.—Richard Frewen, M.D., 


earnestly requested by 


of Bath and Oxford. He had four wives, of whom 


the Dowager Lady Say and Sele was one. Who 


were the other three? When and where was he | 


born? When and where died? There is a por- 


trait of him in the Bath Infirmary; another in | 


Christ Church, Oxford; and his bust is in the 


Radeliffe Library.. Farther particulars of him | 


are requested. 


“ Rise and Growth of Fanaticism.” — Can you 
tell who is the author of The Rise and Growth of 
Fanaticism, or a View of the Principles, Plots, and 
pernicious Practices of the Dissenters for upwards 
of 150 Years, London, 8vo., no date, but printed 
between 1700 and 1720.* The copy before me is 
in a volume with two very valuable tracts on 
Burnet’s History, written by Earbery, a non- 


juring clergyman, author of the History of Ar- 


moury, 
works. 


The Occasional Historian, and other 
Can this production be from his pen ? 
J 


Marino's “ Slaughter of the Innocents.” —In 
1675 there was printed The Slaughter of the 
Innocents by Herod. Written in Italian by the 
famous poet, the Cavalier Marino. In four books, 
newly Englished, London, In the copy the name 
of the publisher has been torn away ; all that re- 
mains of his Christian name is “ Sam. [Mearne], 
Stationer to the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
1675.” 

But what Iam desirous of ascertaining is the 
name of the translator, as the English version is 
particularly good. On the back of the title is 
written, “ See a letter on the subject of this trans- 
lation by W. B. Stevens in Maty’s Review.” What 
review is this, or where can it be found? J. M. 


Bovk-plates. — Allow me, through the medium 
of your paper, to put a Query to your corre- 
spondent Danret Parsons, Vol. iii., p. 495., as to 
whether his work on book-plates is soon to be 
published ; if not, will he or any of your corre- 
spondents answer the following questions? When 
did the earliest book-plate appear with the hus- 
band and wife’s arms? Is it in accordance with 
heraldry to have it so? Do not some heralds 
Book-PLaTE. 


Episcopalian Churches, §c. in Scotland. — Is 
there any correct account of those places in the 

* The second edition is dated 1715. ] 

+ Maty’s New Review makes 9 vols, 8vo., 1782—1786. 
The article attributed to the Rev. Dr. William Bagshaw 
Stevens occurs in vol. vii. p. 251. He says, “To whom the 
initials of T. R. [the translator of Zhe Slaughter of the 
Innocents] belong I know not; but the translation seems 
superior to Crashaw’s; and I agree with you that there 
can be no doubt that Milton has condescended to adopt 
many beauties from Marino, although that circumstance 


T. F. | is not mentioned by any of Milton's critics.”] 
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south of Scotland, where Episcopalian churches 
and burying-grounds were consecrated during the 
unsuccessful attempt of the martyr king to intro- 
duce that form of worship into Scotland? That 
some now Presbyterian were once Episcopalian I 
am aware, as in a parish in Berwickshire the com- 
munion rails are yet to be seen at the east end of 
-the church, and have remained there ever since 
that much to be regretted change. Still I should 
be glad to learn if there are many instances of the 
same kind, and therefore whether many of the 
burial-grounds have received the rite of conse- 
cration. ANTIQUARIUS. 


Wells Charters.—In the Wells corporate Re- 
cords, under the date of August 23 (21 James I.), 
1622, is the following entry : 

“ Welles Civitas sive Burg., in Com. Som.— This day 
motion was made by Mr. Maior that the King’s Majesty's 
heralds have required this corporation to show their an- 
tient charters and liberties, and the armes of this cittie, 
and to have the same entered into theire booke made for 
that purpose; whereuppon it is condiscended that the 
said heralds shall see the charters and both the seales, 
viz' the corporation seale and the maior’s; and it is 
agreed that the receiver shall pay unto them xls., which 
was taken out of the chest in the little purse, in which 
then is left xiiis.” 

Can any of the numerous readers of “N. & Q.” 
tell me if the book in which the Wells charters 
appear to have been copied by the heralds is now 
in existence? and if so, whether a transcript of 
the charters can now be had; by what means; 
and the probable expense ? Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


“ Dowlas, Lockerams, Vyttres, Ollonnes*, Pol- 
davys.” — The above occurred in a letter of about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, as merchan- 
dise imported from Normandy. Can any of your 
readers give any definition of the words lockerams, 
vyttres, or ollonines? I imagine they must be some 
description of canvass or stuff. Another letter 
speaks of a vessel laden with sades. From the 
context I should imagine it some sort of wine. 
Was there any wine known by that name at that 
particular period ? Cx. Horrer. 


Author of “Words of Jesus,” §c.— AN Anxious 
Inquirer wishes to know if the Editor of “N. & 
Q.” could tell who is the writer of the Words of 
Jesus, the Mind of Jesus, and the Faithful Pro- 
miser ? 

Wilstone. 


Prestbury Priory.—I should be much obliged 
to any of your readers who would inform me 
whether there was formerly a priory or “ religious 
house” of any kind at Prestbury in Gloucester- 
shire. The monastery of Lanthony possessed 


lands there, and the parish church; but I cannot 
find in Dugdale any account of a priory. There 
is a house near the church which bears marks of 
having been in former times a “ religious house,” 
and which now goes by the name of the “ Priory.” 
Catuo.icvs, 

Oxford. 


Naval Action. — What was the precise action 
or circumstance to which Dr. Arnold alludes in 
| his History of Rome, vol. i. ch. x. p. 169. ? — 

“ For what memorable instance did our English sailors 
| refuse to fight — nay, suffer themselves to be killed — 
| rather than fight for a commander whom they detested?” 

The writer of this Query is anxious to ascertain 
the precise fact—from the tenor of some replies 
received in certain private inquiries, from some 
who appear to know, and yet manifest a desire to 
“blink the question” altogether. 

An aged admiral speaks of a “ rumour,” &c., and 
others can give no full satisfactory answer. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, by Captain 
Basil Hall, Second Series, vol. iii. p. 323., seems to 
be “the fact ;” but gives no name of vessel or 
commander, no date or scene of action. C. M. 


Liverpool. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Old Parr.—On looking through the indices of 
“N. & Q.,” I am surprised to find that none of 
your contributors have asked what were the dates 
of the birth and death of Thomas Parr, familiarly 
known as “ Old Parr.” I have seen various dates 
given in almanacs as those on which he was born 
and died; and I am therefore at a loss to know 
when he made his entrance into, and exit from, 
our busy world. The dates generally given of 
his death range from Nov. 15, 1635, to late in 
December of that year; while the dates of his 
birth range from Feb. 1483, to Sept. 12, same 
year. It is stated, that while residing with the 
Earl of Arundel, Parr visited a man named Henry 
Jenkins, who was born in 1501, and died in 1670; 
being the oldest man born in England of whom 
we have any record. I once met with a copy of 
an inscription on the tombstone of a soldier named 
Ivan Yorath, a Welshman, who was stated to 
have attained the age of one hundred and eighty 
years. G. L. S. 

[The inscription on the tomb of Old Parr in West- 
minster Abbey gives the year, but not the day of his 
birth: “Thomas Parr of the county of Salop, born in 
anno 1483. He lived in the reign of ten princes, Edward 
IV., Edward V., Richard III, Henry VIL, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I, 
aged 152 years; and was buried here Nov. 15, 1635.” In 
1635, about a month before Parr’s death, Taylor, the water- 
poet, published a pamphlet, entitled: “ The Olde, Olde, 
very Olde Man; or, The Age and Long Life of Thomas 


* Is this what we now call brown Holland? 


Parr, the Sonne of John Parr of Wennington, in the 
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Parish of Alberbury, in the County of Shropshire, who 
was born in the Reign of King Edward IV., and is now 


that the missing of the iron pins was owing to the neglect 
of some workmen, who thought the timber sufficiently 


living in the Strand, being aged 152 years and odd months. | fastened without them; and the foolishness, as well as 


His manner of Life and Conversation in so long a Pil- 
image; his Marriages, and his bringing up to London 
about the End of September last, 1635.” According to 
Taylor, in the lifetime of his first wife, Parr having been 
detected in an amour with “ faire Catherine Milton,” at 
the age of 105: 
*Twas thought meet, 

He should be purg’d, by standing in a sheet ; 

Which aged (he) one hundred and five yeare 

In Alberbury parish church did weare.” 


Thomas, Earl of Arundel, “a great lover of antiquities 
of all kinds,” brought Parr to London; and Taylor thus 
describes him in the last stage of life: 


“ His limbs their strength have left, 

His teeth all gone (but one), his sight bereft, 

His sinews shrunk, his blood most chill and cold, 

Small solace, imperfections manifold : 

Yet still his spirits possesse his mortal trunk, 

Nor are his senses in his ruines shrunk; 

But that his hearing’s quicke, his stomach good, 

Hee’ll feed well, sleep well, well digest his food. 

Hee will speak heartily, laugh and be merry ; 

Drink ale, and now and then a cup of sherry ; 

Loves company, and understanding talke, 

And (on both sides held up) will sometimes walke. 

And, though old age his face with wrinkles fill, 

Hee hath been handseme, and is comely still ; 

Well fac’d; and though his beard not oft corrected, 

Yet neat it grows, not like a beard neglected. 

From head to heel, his body hath all over 

A quick-set, thick-set, natural hairy cover.” 

It may not be generally known that his grandson, 
Robert Parr, born at Kinver, 1633, died 1757, lived to the 
age of 124. We believe the fact of Henry Jenkins’ lon- 
gevity is not authenticated, as in the case of Old Parr: 
see notices of him in Caulfield’s Characters of Remarkable 
Persons, and Gent. Mag., Jan. 1822, p. 35. ] 


Screw Plot.— Under this head, in the Lounger’s 
Commonplace Book, vol. iii. p. 163., is given an 
account of a conspiracy against Queen Anne, 
who was to have been crushed to death in St. 
Paul's; the screws of some part of the building 
being loosened beforehand for the purpose, and 
intended to be removed when she should come to 
the cathedral, and thus overwhelm her in the fall. 
Thus the Lounger. I have looked in histories of 
the time for some notice of this plot, but have not 
been able to meet with the merest mention of it. 

Was there in truth such a plot? and if so, 
where can I meet with an account of it ? 

Pevicanus AMERICANUS. 

[Notices of this imaginary plot will be found in Boyer's 
Annals of Queen Anne, Nov. 9, 1710, and in Oldmixon’s 
Hist. of England, p. 452. The latter states, that “Mr. 
Secretary St. John had not been long in office before he 
gave proofs of his fitness for it, by inserting an adver- 
tisement in the Gazette of some evil-designing persons 
having unscrewed the timbers of the west roof of the 
cathedral. Upon this foundation, Mrs. Abigail Masham 
affirmed that the screws were taken away that the cathe- 
dral might tumble upon the heads of the Court on the 
Thanksgiving-day, when it was supposed her Majesty 
would have gone thither. But upon inquiry, it appeared 


malice, of this advertisement made people more merry 
than angry.” } 


Huguenot Colony at Portarlington.—I shall feel 
obliged for references to any sources of inform- 
ation relating to the distinguished Huguenot 
colony which was settled in Portarlington, Queen's 
County, about the year 1694. REFUGEE. 


[The colony of French and Flemish Protestant refugees 
was settled at Portarlington by Gen. Rouvigny, created 
Earl of Galway by William III. The earl’s estates were 
taken from him by the English act of resumption; yet 
the interest which the new settlers had acquired by lease 
was secured to them by act of parliament in 1702, and 
they were made partakers of the rights and privileges of 
the borough. In the petition they presented to the House 
of Commons, it is stated, “ There are about 150 families, 
English and French Protestants, planted in the lands of 
Portarlington, the forfeiture of the late Sir Patrick Trant, 
who have laid out their whole substance in purchasing 
small leases now in being; which lands were part of the 
grant of the Earl of Galway, who hath thereon erected an 
English and French church, and two schools, and en- 
dowed them with pensions, amounting to near 100/. per 
annum, which hath been constantly paid till the said 
lands were vested in us.” 


Lynde's “Via Tuta” and “ Via Devia.” — Can 
you inform me what modern reprints of Sir Hum- 
frey Lynde’s Via Tuta and Via Devia, whole or 
in part, have appeared? When, where, and y 
whom edited and published? Where may I loo 
for a biographical sketch of the author? ABHBA. 


[In the Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1819, p. 194., it is stated, 
that Sir Humfrey Lynde’s Via Tuta and Via Devia 
were reprinted at the expense of the Society for the 
Defence of the Church. The London Catalogue (1816— 
1851) also notices an edition of these works published b 
Stockdale, in 8vo. They have also been reprinted, wit 
A Case for the Spectacles, in the new edition of Gibson’s 
Preservative, vols. iv. and v., 1849. Sir Humfrey Lynde 
was born in Dorsetshire, 1579, and resided at Cobham, in 
Surrey, in the latter part of his life; and dying June 8, 
1636, was interred above the steps of the chancel in the 
parish church; when Dr. Featley preached his funeral 
sermon, which was published. Most of the biographical 
dictionaries contain notices of him, as well as Wood’s 
Athena, vol. i. c. 603., and Brayley’s Surrey, vol. ii. p. 408.) 


Replies. 
ROUNDLES. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 159. 213.) 


Mr. Haresrrecp has supplied your readers with 
the “ ungallant inscriptions ” on a set of (twelve) 
beechen roundles found in the quaint old house of 
the Garnetts at Kendal; perhaps those on another 
set (of ten), which in 1793 were “in the posses- 
sion of Charles Chadwick, Esq., of Mavesyn- 
Ridware, Staffordshire,” may prove interesting. 
I extract them from the Gentleman's Mag., May, 
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1793, p. 398., where they were accompanied by a 
“ fac-simile drawing” of one of the roundles, 
which Mr. Urban’s correspondent describes as — 


“ Made of very thin pieces of beechwood, and exactly 
filling an old round box; with a couplet of rhymes in the 
centre of each; the ornaments on all a good deal similar, 
and by the form of the letters, and the style, thought to 
be as old as the time of Henry VII. or VIII.” 


This is in such accordance with Mra. Haresr1evp's 
description of those found at Castle Dairy, that we 
may consider them cotemporary productions. 


The latter gentleman's conjecture, that they were 


“used in some game of chance,” does not appear | 
so probable as the supposition of the former, that | 
we may “rank them in the same class of amuse- 
ments with our modern conversation-cards.” 


1, 
“ A woman that ys wilfull is a plage of the worst, 
As good lyve in hell as with a wyffe that is curste.” 
2 


“ Wittes are moste wylly where wemen have wyttes, 
And curtissy comethe upon them by ffittes.” 
3. 
“Tn frinds ther ys flattery, in men lyttel trust, 
Thoughe fayre they proffess they be offten unjuste.” 


“Good fortune God sende you. I dare laye my heade, 
You will holde with ye horne iff ever youe wedd.” 
5. 
“ Tene pound to a puddinge whensoevere you marry, 
You will repente yee that so longe you did tarrye.” 
6. 


“ Wheresoever thou traveleste, Este, Weste, Northe, or 
Southe, 


Learne never to looke a geven horsse in the mothe.” 

Wyssdome dothe warne the in many a place 

To truste no suche flatteres as will jere in thy face.” 
8. 

“A widdowe thatt vs wanton, with a running head, 
Ys a dyvell in the kyttchine, and an ape in her 
ide.” 

9. 

“ Pyke oute a shrowe that will searve you a choisse, 
ith a read heade, a sharpe nosse, and a shrille 
voyce.” 

10. 
“Chosse oute a mate that will searve you a chosse, 

With a rede heade, a sharpe nosse, and a shrill voyce.” 


A discussion on the use of these beechen roundles 
very probably followed the publication of the 
above in the pages of the Gent. Mag.*; but as I 
transcribe from a book of adversaria, I am equally 
with the Rev. J. Corser unable to state its result. 
Perhaps this gentleman would send you a copy of 
the inscriptions on the set noticed by Dr. Whit- 
aker in his History of Leeds, vol. i. p. 182. 

A. 


[* See Gent. May., vol. Ixiii. pt. ii. pp. 1187-8.] 


PORTRAITS OF LORD LOVAT. 
(Vol. xi., p. 207.) 

In addition to the portrait by Hogarth, and the 
small prints of Lord Lovat’s trial by the same 
master, I have in my collection the following por- 
traits of that nobleman : 

1. The Right Honourable Simon Lord Frasier 
of Lovat, chief of the clan of the Frasers, &c. 
Fol. Mez. Le Clere. Simon. 

2. A monumental print for the Rebellion in 
Scotland in 1746. Dedicated to all loyal subjects, 
Folio. Sold by S. Lyne at the Globe in Newgate 
Street. 

3. Lord Lovat a Spinning. 4to. 

4. Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat. Large folio, 
eight verses underneath. 

5. The Lord Lovat, as he appeared at the time 
he was taken. Large sheet, six verses under, 
commencing with, — 

“*Mong them there was a politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision.” 

Lord Lovat is represented disguised as a beggar 
seated on a wall, holding an open paper in his left 
hand, on which is printed six verses, descriptive 
of his difficult position. On the wall are repre- 
sentations of various acts of cruelty and oppression 
attributed to him, such as “a servant in the cave 
for asking his wages,” “a hundred head of large 
cattle belonging to Mr. , all killed and lamed 
in one night,” &c. Printed for John Bowles at 
the Black Horse in Cornhill. 

4. Simon Lord Fraser of Lovat. Brought to 
the Tower, Aug. 15, 1746, charged with high 
treason. Oval, with the portraits of Lords Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino, and Cromartie, in three 
other ovals at the corners; in the centre the exe- 
cution of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino on 
Tower Hill. Large folio. 

5. La Décollation des Lords Rebelles ’ Grand 
Tower Hill, large sheet. On the left-hand corner 

rtrait of Lord Lovat (evidently copied from 

ogarth’s) ; in the centre a well-engraved view of 
the Tower and Tower Hill, with the execution of 
Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, with eight 
stands erected, filled with spectators. The letter- 
press in Dutch and French. 

I have omitted in this list the very interesting 
print of the “Inside of Westminster Hall, with 
both Houses of Parliament assembled on the 
Tryall of Simon Fraser, Lord of Lovat,” by Free- 
man and Parr, and the numerous small 8vo. por- 
traits, most of the latter being of little merit, and 
usually copies of the larger ones. 

There is also a large view of the execution of 
Lord Lovat on Tower Hill, and “ Lovat’s Ghost 
on Pilgrimage,” a mezzotinto by Hogarth, with 
six lines of poetry: of the latter I have only @ 
copy by Ireland. J. H. W. 

19. Onslow Square. 
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CURIOUS INCIDENT. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 63. 134.) 


I think it probable that the play alluded to is 
The Orphan, in which occurs the following pas- 
sage : 

* You took her up a little tender flower, 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 

Had nip’d; and with a careful loving hand, 

Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the sun always shines: there long she flou- 

rish’d, 

Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye, 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness, 

Then cast it like a loathsome weed away.” 

This very passage, almost word for word, forms a 
popular modern sentimental song of the present 
day, while the simile is of the highest antiquity. 

Pope gives it thus in The Dunciad : 


“Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flower, 
Suckled, and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and shower; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread, 

Bright with the gilded button tipp’d its head. 
Then throned in glass and named it Caroline: 
Fach maid cried ‘Charming!’ and each youth‘ Divine!’ 

Did Nature’s pencil ever blend such rays, 

Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze? 

Now prostrate! dead! behold that Caroline, 

No maid cries * Charming!’ and no youth ‘ Divine!’ 

And lo, the wretch! whose vile, whose insect lust, 

Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust.” 


Ariosto, in the Orlando Furioso, cant. i. 42, 43., 
though inferior to the original, gives the simile in 
a completer form than attempted by Pope: 

“La verginella & simile alla rosa; 
Che ’n bel giardin su la nativa spina, 
Mentre sola, e sicura si riposa, 
Ne gregge, né pastor se le avvicina; 

aura soave, e |’ alba rugiadosa, 

L’ acqua, e la terra al suo favor s’ inchina; 
Gioveni vaghi, e Donne innamorate 
Amano averne, e seni, e tempie ornate. 


“Ma non si tosto dal materno stelo 
Rimosa viene, e dal suo ceppo verde, 
Che quanto avea dagli uomini e del cielo 
Favor, grazia, e bellezza, tutto perde. 
La vergine, che ’! fior, di che piu zelo, 
Che de’ begli occhi e della vita aver de’, 
Lascia altrui corre; il pregio ch’ avea innanti 
Perde nel cor di tutti gli altri amanti.” 


That which I presume to be the original of the 
foregoing imitations, will be found in the following 
beautiful lines of Catullus, carm. Ixii. : 


“Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aura, firmat sol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multx cupiére puellz ; 
Idem, cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nulla cupiére puella : 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis; sed 
Cum castum amisit, polluto corpore, tlorem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis.” 


W. Fixxreron. 
Hammersmith. 


“THE TELLIAMED.” 
(Vol. xi., pp. 88. 155.) 


The following Note on this singular production 
may interest your Leamington correspondent, 
which I extract from Mr. Hugh Miller's work on 
the Old Red Sandstone, p.73. (5th edit., Edin- 
burgh, 1852) : 


“ One of the first geological works I ever read was @ 
philosophical romance, entitled Teliamed, by a M. Maillet, 
av ingenious Frenchman of the days of Louis XV. This 
Maillet was by much too great a philosopher to credit 
the scriptural account of Noah’s flood, and yet he could 
believe like Lamarck that the whole family of birds had 
existed one time as fishes, which, on being thrown ashore 
by the waves, had got feathers by accident; and that 
men themselves are but the descendants of a tribe of sea 
monsters, who, tiring of their proper element, crawled up 
on the beach one sunny morning, and, taking a fancy to 
the land, forgot to return.” * 


This extract, though tedious, will give those 
who have never met with the book inquired after 
a juster idea of its contents and style than a 
mere bibliographical notice. It would appear 
that there were three editions, dated respectively 
1748, 1750,and 1755. Can any correspondent say 


«“ * Few men could describe better than Maillet. His 
extravagances are as amusing as those of a fairy tale, and 
quite as extreme. Take the following extract as an in- 
stance: 


“¢Winged or flying fish, stimulated by the desire of 
prey, or the fear of death, or pushed near the shore by 
the billows, have fallen among the reeds or herbage ; 
whence it was not possible for them to resume their flight 
to the sea, by means of which they had contracted their 
first facility of flying. Then, their fins, being no longer 
bathed in the sea water, were split, and became warped 
by their dryness. While they found among the reeds and 
herbage among which they fell many aliments to support 
them, the vessels of their fins being separated, were 
lengthened and clothed with beards, or, to speak more 
justly, the membranes, which before kept them adherent 
to each other, were metamorphosed. The beard formed of 
these warped membranes was lengthened. The skin of 
these animals was insensibly covered with a down of the 
same colour with the skin, and this down gradually in- 
creased. The little wings they had under their belly, and 
which, like their wings, helped them to walk in the sea, 
became feet, and served them to walk on the land. There 
were also other small changes in their figure. The beak 
and neck of some were lengthened, and of others shortened. 
The conformity however of the first figure subsists in the 
whole, and it will be always easy to know it. Examine 
all the species of fowl, even those of the Indies, those 
which are tufted or not, those whose feathers are reversed 
—such as we see at Damietta, that is to say, whose 
plumage runs from the tail to the head—and you will 
tind species of fish quite similar, scaly or without scales. 
All species of parrots, whose plumages are so different, the 
rarest and most singular marked birds, are, conformable 
to fact, painted like them black, brown, grey, yellow, 
green, red, violet colour, and those of gold and azure: and 
all this precisely in the same parts, where the plumages 
of those birds are diversified in so curious a manner.’ " — 
Teliamed, p. 224., edit. 1750. 
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whether other editions have appeared, or whether 
it was ever translated into English ?* 
Arxen Irving, Clerk. 
Cushendall, Antrim. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ The following article is translated from La Lumiere of 
March 24th; M. Lacan, the editor of that journal, speaks 
in the highest terms of the specimen which accompanied 
the communication. The writer, M. Claudet, is the son 
of the eminent photographer of that name. } 


Photography at Sea: Instantaneous Positive Paper. —1 
send you the copy of a small view of the deck of the 
Belle-assise, with her passengers. The ship was going 
about seven miles an hour, being about 26° north latitude. 
I fancy that few persons have dreamed of practising pho- 
tography on board a vessel at sea. The collodion which 
I use I prepare myself. It is composed as follows :— For 
the gun cotton, — 


Nitrate of potash - - - 46°00 gram. 
Sulphuric acid - - - 35°00 gram. 
Cotton - - - - 2°56 gram. 


leave the cotton in the acid about three seconds, 
stirring it with two glass rods; at the expiration of 
thirty seconds it forms a very thick paste, which I plunge 
immediately into water; I wash with from fourteen to 
sixteen waters, of which two at least are distilled. For 
the collodion, — 


Gun cotton - - - ‘45 gram. 
Rectified ether - - - 31:00 gram. 
Alcohol - 1°80 gram. 


When this is properly made, it does not leave the slightest 
residue, and may be used to the last drop. To sensitize 
the collodion, — 


Iodide of potassium - 
Alcohol of 36° - - 

Collodion - - - ~ 21:30 gram. 
Bromo-iodide of silver - - 10 drops. 
The bromo-iodide of silver is dissolved in very dilute al- 
cohol, and I use ten drops of the saturated solution. This 
collodion is extremely sensitive. I have taken views at 
New Orleans with a landscape lens, on the entire plate, 
with a diaphragm of 24 inches opening, in two minutes, 
and this was in winter. The view which I send you was 

instantaneous, and taken with a diaphragm of 2 inches. 

I develope in the usual manner with pyrogallic acid, 
and I fix with cyanide of potassium. I have found sea 
water, distilled as it is on board ship, very good for all 
these processes, and I have always used it with success. 


- ‘25 gram. 
- 7:10 gram, 


Instantaneous Positive Paper prepared with Chloride of 
Mercury and Nitrate of Silver.—1 make a saturated 
solution of chloride of mercury, 31 grammes for example ; 
I add 21 grammes of this to half a litre of distilled water. 
I prepare the paper by floating it on this solution in a 


flat dish. When the paper is dry, I sensitize it with a solu- | 


tion of nitrate of silver in distilled water (38°40 grammes 
of nitrate of silver to 31 grammes of water). It is neces- 
sary to conduct this last process in a dark room, having 
only a candle, the flame of which is covered with a yellow 
glass. I expose the paper from 2 to 10 seconds in 
summer, and about ‘a minute in winter. In order that 
this may be successful, it is necessary to place the nega- 


[* See “N. & Q.,” Vol. xi., p. 155.] 
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tive on the prepared paper in the pressure frame in yellow 
light, and to cover the frame with a black cloth, and on 
arriving at the place where the paper is to be exposed to 
the light, to place the pressure frame so that the rays of 
light shall fall as perpendicularly upon it as possible; 
the black cloth is then removed and the frame covered 
again as soon as the paper has been exposed long enough. 
The picture appears very feeble when the paper is taken 
out of the pressure frame, but it is completely developed 
by means of a solution of protosulphate of iron (1 gramme 
to 31 of distilled water, and 1-70 of glacial acetic acid), 
It is necessary to watch carefully, so as to stop the de- 
velopment in time. I wash immediately with several 
waters, and I fix with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda; this takes about 15 minutes. I thus obtain a 
beautiful neutral black. Unfortunately I have not suffi- 
cient time to continue my experiments; but I send you 
an account of what I have done in the hopes that it may 
be of service at some future time to those who are obliged 
to print positives in winter, and who are, so to speak, 
stopped by the bad weather. 

Henri Ciavpet, Captain in the Merchant Service. 


Exhibition of Photographs at Amsterdam. — By the 
courtesy of the editor of La Lumiére we are enabled to 
announce that an Exhibition of Photographs, and of the 
instruments and materials used in the art, will be opened 
at Amsterdam on the 23rd of this month, under the im- 
mediate patronage of Prince Frederick of the Netherlands. 
The exhibition is promoted by the Society Arti et Ami- 
citie and the Society of International Industry. Eight 
silver and twenty bronze medals will be distributed 
among the exhibitors. 


Ambrotype Likenesses. —The Boston Atlas states that a 
“most valuable improvement in the art of producing 
likenesses has been recently introduced by Messrs. Cut- 
ting and Bowdwin, of that city. The picture is taker 
upon plate glass, after which a similar glass is placed 
over it, and the two are cemented together by an inde- 
structible gum, rendering the picture entirely impervious 
to atmospheric influence, and securing to it the most 
perfect durability. The great superiority of this new 
process is manifest, as by it the most perfect, minute, and 
life-like delineations are produced, either in miniature or 
of full size, and capable of retaining a perpetual brilliancy. 
The pictures are not reversed, as in the ordinary Daguerre- 
otyping process, and they are immediately perceptible in 
any light without the necessity of change of position. 
Mr. Cutting, the senior partner, is the inventor of this 

rocess, and patents have already been secured in the 

Inited States, Great Britain, and France. It may with 
perfect truth be urged that this is the most important 


discovery in the art of photography that has yet been 
made.” w.W. 


Malta. 


Replies ta Minor Mueries. 
Bishops’ Arms (Vol. xi., p. 145.). — The earliest 


work in which it was attempted to introduce the 
family arms of bishops, was the British Com- 
pendium, published in 1719, not as by a typo- 
graphical error 1799, stated in the note of your 
correspondent. It will be seen upon an inspec- 
tion that it was but an attempt, for in many cases 
the impalements of the family arms are left blank, 


the arms not being ascertained. ‘The same plates 
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appear in a subsequent edition, and for the last | reach him in a totally different state from that of 
time in the fifth edition published in 1723. In | the eggs of oviparous animals. 
the subsequent edition of that work the arms of 
the episcopal sees only aregiven. Attempts have | St. Lucia. 
been made to introduce the arms and some ac- . 
count of the families of the prelates of our Church ag a 
into the Peerages of the day, but abandoned from | Ri ‘iLe L 
the difficulty of accomplishing it in any satisfae- | 4 hi ee Le bichon 
tory manner, and from an objection taken by of Y, bl f 
some of the distinguished dignitaries themselves. Sir Williom 
Sir Leonard Holliday, Lord Mayor, 1605, when 

Monastery of Nutcelle (Vol. x., p. 287.; Vol. xi. | the Gunpowder fran was y raed was 
p- 152.).— There are at least two objections to | buried in the church of St. Michael, Basinghall. 
the conjecture proposed by [Lzxius. _1. That | His arms were — Sable, three helmets argent, 
although the second syllable of the name is written | within a bordure of the second. 
celle, scelle, stelle (see Pertz, ii. 336.), there does | In the church of St. Peter le Poor was a monu- 
not appear to be any MS. authority for the form | ment with this inscription : 
Nutwell, which surely would have occurred among “Th ee 

omas Lowe, eques auratus. D. majoris cibit. 

the variations, if it were the true form. 2. That | Londin. a.v. 1604, vir probus et prudens. Obiit 11 Apr. 
the monastery was under Daniel, Bishop of Win- | Ae. 1623. 
chester, the patron and correspondent of Boniface; | “ Accessit Anna lectissima fwemina, ex eodem Thoma, 
whereas, from the year 705, Devonshire was under | ™ater xv liberorum, vixerunt suavissima conjunctione, 
the Bishop of Sherborne. (See Godwin De Pra- | *tviii.” 
sulibus, ed. Richardson.) J. ¢. &. Arms: Arg., three cocks gu. Seven coats quar- 
terly, impaled with Arg., a chevron sa., and a fleur- 

Serpents’ Eggs (Vol. x., p. 508.).— Serpents ‘ 
are, strictly speaking, to be classed as viviparous Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


rather than oviparous. ‘True, their young are ‘ 
formed in a pan 4 of shell or loose p< Ry and con- | Block Book: “ Schedel Cronik” (Vol. xi. 
tinue in the egg state till the time of parturition; | P- 124). —I should be glad to know the printer's 
but the eggs are, so to speak, hatched internally, | 22™¢, if it appears on the above curious old book 
and the young ones are brought forth like those | described by Tuos. Leapnirrer. For I also 

of any viviparous animal. The shells are always | POSS¢SS 4 very curious book, printed at Augsbur 

produced as an after-birth. Sometimes eggs are | 1477. Mine is printed by John Biimler ; shoul 
found which, from their resemblance to those of | the Schedel Cronik bear the same printer's name, 
the serpent, are mistaken for the latter; but, on | the date will no longer be doubtful. My book is 
a closer examination, they invariably turn out to | Printed with movable type, but ofa singular form, 
be the egys of the lizard, which is oviparous. neither like modern German, nor Roman, nor 
In this island we have serpents, boas, and Italic, but sui generis, as is the language of the 
book also. It consists of legendary lives of saints 


snakes of almost every variety; and no species nga - 
of them has ever been known to produce eggs and for the summer-half of the year, beginning with 
St. Ambrose, and ending with St. Wendelin, 


hatch them in the ordinary manner. ‘This fact 
might be verified from the specimens sent some | Whom it calls “Sant Wendel.” It begins thus: 
“Hie hebt sich an das Sumerteyl, der heyligen 


ears ago to the Zoological Gardens, London. : m ca . 
he only way to procure the eggs is to killa leben.’ Every inquiry after a corresponding 
female with young, care being taken in the opera- | winter-half has failed ; and it is not known that 
tion not to cut open the shell or sack. I was | 2"y was ever published. The present volume 
present once when a female serpent of the venom- belonged to the late Duke of Sussex, and has his 
ous kind received a blow of a cutlas across the | book-plate. At the end is the following : 
belly, and there immediately issued from the “Hie endet sich der heyligen leben das Summerteyl. 
wound several young ones, all alive. They were | Das hat gedrucket und volendet Johannes Bimler zu 
about ten inches long, and remarkably vivacious, | Augspurg an sant Lucas tag. Anno mececlxxvij.” 
protruding their little tongues, and snapping their | This book is a very thick quarto of 912 pages. 
fangs at every object that was presented to them. | It contains a great number of rude wood-cuts, in 
It would be easy for me to gratify the wish, a clear, bold style, but brightly coloured, which 
expressed by L. M. M. R., to become possessed of | I suppose to be of very rare occurrence. The 
4 serpent’s egg; and if, after what I have stated, | frontispiece is a large cut of the B. V. Mary, 
he should still be of the same mind, I shall be | crowned and enthroned in an elaborate Gothic 
iad to do so on his favouring me with his address. | chair of state, with the Holy Infant on her knee, 
am persuaded, however, that the egg would | to whom she is presenting a fruit. The inscrip- 


Henry H. Breen. 
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tion on the four sides of this picture will afford a 
ood specimen of the language and style of the 
k. It is as follows: 
“QO Maria du gottes tempel, 
Aller tugentem war exempel, 
Gar vil siinder waren verdorben 
Hiittest dum nit grad erworben 
Welch mensch dich tiglich eren tiit 
Der wiirdet vor tibel wol behut 
Darumb ich mein gebet zu dir send 
Maria hilff mir an meiné end. Amen.” 


F. C. H. 


“ For wheresoe'er I turn,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 225.). 
— Addison's letter from Italy, vv. 9—12. 
E. C. H. 


Genealogical and Historical Society (Vol. xi., 
p. 187.). — The idea of establishing a genealo- 
gical society, as suggested by a correspondent in 
your tenth volume, and about which Y. S. M. 
makes inquiry, has been carried out; and a So- 
ciety for the Compilation and Illustration of 
Family History, Lineage, and Biography has 
been some time established. 

The council has on it several noblemen and 
gentlemen of old family and influence ; and I beg 
to refer Y. S. M. and other readers interested in 
the subject to the secretary, at the Society's office, 
No. 18. Charles Street, St. James's Square. 

G. H. 8. 


St. Cuthbert (Vol. ii., p. 325.; Vol. xi., p. 173.). 
— The Rev. James Raine, the able historian of 
North Durham, published, soon after the dis- 
covery of 1827, a most interesting volume, entitled 
St. Cuthbert; in which he has drawn together 
from the ancient records of the Cathedral of Dur- 
ham and other sources, a very valuable mass of 
materials respecting his life, relics, &c., illustrated 
with engravings of the curious articles found in 


1827. Seealso Hodgson's History of Northumber- 
land, part ii. vol. ii. p. 132. W.C. Treverran. 
Athenzum. 


Grafts and the Parent Tree (Vol. vii., pp. 261. 
365. 436. 536.).— For information on the point 
whether grafts die with the parent tree, I refer 
— correspondent to a work on The Vine, by a 

fr. Ferguson, and published at Glasgow by James 
Hedderwick & Son. He says that the graft is 
is one mode of reproduction, the other is from 
male and female. “ A cutting can only be a mul- 
tiplier,” he says, “and being of the same age and 
same chemical property, must perform the same 
functions over the same changing circle of life, 
and die with the stalk, as if it had never been 
separated.” Now, supposing this holds good in 


respect to apple-trees, and any good sort, the golden 
ippin for instance, never to have been renewed 
m seed, but continued on by cuttings, then, 
the original dying, these multipliers would have 


died. If the original stalk be not dead, then we 

have these apples, though I believe they are 

scarce. Now as we really have them, the original 

stalk may be concluded to be still in existence, if 

Mr. Ferguson’s assertion is right ; and it applies to 

apple-trees as to vines. 
Demerary. 


Bolingbroke’s Advice to Swift (Vol. x., p. 346. ; 
Vol. xi., pp. 54. 74.).—I should have thought 
that the correction suggested by me of a z instead 
of an, at the end of the words nourrisser, fa- 
tiguer, and laisser, only required to be pointed out 
to insure its immediate adoption. The rejection 
of it, however, by Mr. Inctxsr, compels me to 
add proof to what is already self-evident. 

Instructions (ordonnances), powers of attorney, 
and other legal documents in French, are made 
to run in the infinitive, because the infinitive is 
what is required; not that the infinitive is ever 
put for the imperative. But supposing the con- 
trary to be the case, may I inquire of Mr. Ix. 
GLEBr how he has come to overlook the fact, that 
there is no such infinitive in French as nourrisser ? 
Does he require to be reminded that the correct 
infinitive is nourrir, and that there being no such 
word in French as nourrisser, the expression used 
by Bolingbroke must have been the imperative 
nourrissez ? Another proof occurs in the con- 
cluding part of the sentence, where the word Jevez, 
being in the imperative, indicates that the writer 
has been speaking all along in that mood. 

As regards the word souper, there is still room 
for conjecture. In the place of that word, which 
is obviously an error, I propose to substitute 
sonner, Mr. soupirer. Laissez sonner 
vos cloches requires no explanation, while Jaissez 
souper vos cloches seems unintelligible. At any 
rate I shall be obliged to Mr. Inaiesy to explain 
what he understands by the “sighing” or 
“ breathing ” of bells ; and how such an action in 
those of the Dean of St. Patrick’s could have had 
the effect of “ awaking the canons,” as stated by 
Bolingbroke. 

I am gratified by Mr. Inetesy’s kind appreci- 
ation of my criticisms on French composition. 
My sole object is the correction of errors in the 
use of a language, with which we, as a nation, are 


only a portion of the perfected production ; this | becoming more familiar every day. 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


Henry Fitzjames (Vol. xi., p. 199.).—Your cor- 
respondent W.W. has fullen into a singular error in 
confounding Henry Fitzjames, the second son of 
James II. and Arabella Churchill, and who was 
afterwards the Grand Prior, with his elder brother 
James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick in England, 
of Fitzjames in France, and of Liria in Spain. 
Henry ) ated had been created by his father 
Duke of Albemarle; but during the exile of the 
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family he entered the French navy, and died in 
1702, without leaving issue. His celebrated 


haps I. R. R. (or some other correspondent of 


brother became a marshal of France, and, when at | 
the head of the French army on the Rhine, was | 


killed by a cannon-ball in the trenches Before 
Philipsburg in 1734. The Duke of St. Simon 
tells us, that when James Fitzjames was created a 
Duke of France, he excluded his eldest and only 
son of the first marriage from the patent, on the 
ground that he would ultimately have the En- 
glish dukedom; the eldest son of the second 
marriage would then have the French title, and 


“N. & Q.”) can tell what Latin poet is alluded to 
in the line immediately preceding his extract: 
“ Well might the Latin poet say — 
“]T dreamt that, buried,” &c. 
G. A. T. 


Withyham. 


The lines beginning — 
“T dreamt that, buried,” &c. 


‘are but a translation of the French verses by 


the second son of that marriage the Spanish | 


dignity. He owed his foreign titles to his distin- 
guished services as a soldier, and while all cotem- 


rary writers concur in placing the elder brother | 
porar) 


amongst the most renowned captains of the age, 
the Duke of St. Simon thus speaks most con- 
temptuously of Henry Fitzjames : 

“Tl étoit chef d’escadre et n’avoit rien vaillant. C’étoit 
bien Phomme le plus stupide qui se peut trouver.” — 
Tom. ii. p. 462. 

W.B. 


“Charles Auchester” (Vol. xi., p. 167.).—I 
read an able critique on this novel in The Times 
for October, 1853. I believe it to have been be- 
tween the 3rd and 10th of the month. J. Y. (1) 


“ I dreamt that, buried,” &c. (Vol. xi., p.187.).— 
I. R. R. does not seem aware that the lines, about 
which he inquires, are only a translation. The 
original piece was written by Patrix, a French 
poet, who died in 1671, only a few days before his 
own death. The Literary Gazette of March 16, 
1833, contained a good translation. I subjoin the 
original with a translation of my own, made several 
years ago. It is difficult however, if not impos- 
sible, to imitate successfully the wit and spirit of 
the original : 


« Je songeois, cette nuit, que de mal consumé, 
& pauvre on m’avoit inhumé; 
Mais que n’en pouvant pas souffrir le voisinage, 
En mort de qualité je lui tins ce langage: 
* Retire-toi, coquin, va pourrir loin d'ici, 
Il ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi.’ 
*Coquin!’ ce me dit-il d’une arrogance extréme, 
‘Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs, coquin toi-méme; 
Ici tous sont égaux, je ne te dois plus rien, 
Je suis sur mon fumier, comme toi sur le tien.’ ” 


“T dreamt last night that by sickness consumed, 
By the side of a pauper I lay inhumed ; 
But that, scorning to lie by a beggarman’s side, 
I order’d him off with a nobleman’s pride. 
‘ Begone,’ I exclaim’d, ‘go and rot thee elsewhere, 
Vile rascal! how durst thou approach me near?’ 
‘Rascal!’ said he, ‘ who art thou, I pray ? 
Go look for thy rascals some other way ; 
All here are equal, I’ve nothing of thine, 
That is thy dunghill, and this is mine.’ ” 
F. C. H. 


I have a note that the lines in question are | 


from Reflections on Death, by Dr. Dodd. Per- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Patrix, which commence — 
«“ Je songeois, cette nuit, que de mal consumé,” &c. 
Denis Donovan. 


I cannot give the name of author, but I can 
supply the original words in French. I met with 
them thirty-five years ago whilst staying in France, 
and reading their classic authors. Voltaire praises 
highly the old epigram ; here it is: 

« Je revais, cette nuit, que de mal consumé, 

Céte & d’un pauvre on m’avoit inhumé ; 

Et que n’en pouvant plus souffrir le voisinage, 

En mort de qualité, je lui tins ce langage: 

* Retire-toi, coquin, va pourrir loin d’ici, 

Tl ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi.’ 
‘Coquin!’ répondit-il @’une arrogance extréme, 
‘Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs, coquin toi-méme ; 
Tei tous sont égaux, je ne te dois plus rien, 

Je suis sur mon fumier, comme toi sur le tien.’” 

T should have sent this sooner, could I have put 
my hand on the paper; and I did not like to trust 
to memory for the exact words. The English 
translation loses some of the salt of the epigram. 


. 

Hogmanay (Vol. ix., p.495.; Vol. x., p. 54.).— 
Much has been written on the derivation and 
meaning of this word, without, however, throwing 


| much light on the subject (see Brand’s Popular 


Antiquities, Bohn’s edit., vol. i. p. 457.). In this 
island (Guernsey) troops of children used formerly 
to assembl» on the nights between Christmas and 
New Year's Day, and to go about from house to 
house with torches made of wisps of straw, beg- 
ging for money, and singing the following rhyme: 
“ Oguinani, Oguinano, 
Ouvre ta paoute (poche) et puis la reclos.” 

On New Year's Eve they used to dress up a figure 
in the shape of a man, and after parading it about 
the parish, take it to the beach, or some other 
retired spot, where they buried it. This was 
called “ enterrer le vieux bout de I’an.” 

Epear MacCuttrocs. 

Guernsey. 


“ Solyman” (Vol. x., p. 163.).—S1ema_ wishes 
to know who wrote the tragedy called Solyman ? 
It appears to have been H. F. Clinton, M.A., 
author of the Fasti Hellenici, &c. See his Literary 
Remains, p. 17. (published 1854.) 


A. Rorre. 
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Kiselak (Vol. x., p. 366.; Vol. xi. p. 232.).— | Submerged Bells (Vol. xi. p. 176.). — The 


Juverna will find, in Nieritz’s Siichsischer Volks- 


halender for 1847, an article headed “ Kiselak: | 


Eine Unsterblichkeit des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.” That account of the hero’s propensity to 
immortalise his name, agrees with J. C. R.’s state- 
ment ; and there is a picture of Kiselak suspended 
by a rope, painting his name on a rock, apparently 


allusion here made to the Cornish legend of the 
submerged bells of Bottreaux, reminds me of a 


| very pretty legend of the island of Jersey of the 


same kind. Many years ago the twelve parish 
churches in Jersey each possessed a beautiful and 
valuable peal of bells ; but during a long civil war, 
the states determined on selling these bells to 


in the Saxon-Switzerland, overhanging the Elbe, | defray the heavy expenses of their army. The 


in a very hazardous position. J. H. L. 


| 


bells were accordingly collected and sent to 
France for that purpose; but on the passage the 


“F.S. A.” or “ F.A.S.” (Vol. x., p. 465.).— | ship foundered, and everything was lost, to show 
These initial letters seem to me to have reference | 


rather to the English style of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, than to the corresponding one in Latin. 
At first the Society was called the “ Antiquarian 
Society,” and hence the former style of I’. A. S. 
But since the date of its charter (1751), wherein 
it is described as the “Society of Antiquaries,” 
the initials F.S. A. have been adopted as the 
correct designation. See Hume on The Learned 
Societies, pp. 10. 76. 
St. Lucia. 


“ Peart as a Pearmonger” (Vol. xi. pp. 114. 
232.).—H. B.C. speaks as though “ peart ” were 
synonymous with the modern “ pert;” but I 
imagine that this is by no means clear. In the 
fourteenth century, at any rate, the word meant 
not “ pert” in the modern sense, but open, clear, 
perhaps straightforward. And though the date of 
this proverb is not given, it is probably of some 
antiquity. Mr. Wright, in his glossary to Piers 
Plowman, gives “ pertliche” as Anglo-Norman, 
and meaning “ openly” (or “ evidently"), as the 
following examples prove : 

“He preved that thise pestilences 

Were for pure synne, 

And the south-westrene wynd 

On Saterday at even 

Was pertliche for pure pride, 

And for no point ellis.” —2497-2502. 
“ Of this matere I myghte 

Mamelen ful longe ; 

Ac I shal seve as I saugh, 

So me God helpe! 

Tlow pertly afore the peple 

Reson bigan to preche.” — 2513-2518. 

W. Denton. 


First English Envoy to Russia (Vol. x., pp. 127. 
209. 348. 512.).— Your correspondents will find 
a lengthened account of this transaction in the 
Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, by G. Fowler, 
under the reign of Ivan the Terrible, pp. 110— 
114. (derived probably from Milton's narrative, 
quoted by Mr. Wrnen in & p.512.); 
but with the strange mistake of spelling Bowes as 
Bowles throughout, rather a grave error for an 
historian, in whom accuracy should be a sine qua 
non. P. H. Goss. 

58. Huntingdon Street, Barnsbury Park. 


Henry H. Breen. | 


the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since then, 
before a storm these bells always ring up from the 
deep; and to this day the fishermen of St. Quen’s 
Bay always go to the edge of the water before 
embarking, to listen if they can hear “ the bells 


| upon the wind;” and if those warning notes are 


heard, nothing will induce them to leave the 
shore ; if all is quiet, they fearlessly set sail. Asa 
gentleman who has versified the legend for me 
says: 
“Tis an omen of death to the mariner, 
Who wearily fights with the sea, 
For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 
And his funeral knell are we: 
His funeral knell our passing bell, 
And his winding-sheet the sea.” 
M. A. W—». 


“ White Bird, featherless” (Vol. xi., p. 225.).— 
I have not the means of referring to Kircher’s 
CEdipus Egyptiacus at present; but from a note 
which I made many years ago, [ am inclined to 
think that the original of these lines is to be found 
in what was even in his days an old German 
riddle orconundrum. He gives it (if I remember 
right) as a proof or example that the Germans 
made the sun feminine, at vol. ii. p. 34. : 
“Es flog ein Vogel federlosz 
Auff einen Baumb blattlosz, 
Da kam die Frau mundlosz, 
Und frasz den Vogel federlosz.” 
I believe that Kircher's book was published 
rather more than two hundred years ago. N. B. 


Altars (Vol. xi., p. 173.).— Although not a 
subject of great importance, the cool assertion of 
Crrzep, that “Catholic altars are always built of 
stone,” should not be allowed to pass without cor- 
rection. In no communion has it ever been made 
an essential condition of a “ Catholic altar” that it 
should be of either stone or wood. The whole 
Western Church, in communion with Rome or not, 
has always employed both materials. Let Cerrer 
but step across the channel to the “ Catholic 
country of France, and examine the first large 
church he comes to, that of S. Wulfran at Abbe- 
ville, and he will find that the new altars erected 
last year in the chapels are all of wood, beautifully 
carved; and the most cursory tourist in Belgium 
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cannot fail to notice the elaborate workmanship 


tainly not in an ecclesiastical building. Could 


of the new altars of wood in the church of S. Gu- | doves have been encouraged in the penetralia of 


dule at Brussels. Jd. H.C. | 


Poetical Epithets of the Nightingale (Vol. vii., | 
p- 397. ; Vol. viii., pp. 112. 475.).— In addition 
to the one hundred and ten epithets which I gave, | 
Mr. Pixxerton contributed sixty-six. I now 
subjoin four others, making a total of one hundred 
and eighty epithets applied by the British poets 
to the song of the nightingale : | 

Blessed. Spenser. 

Preaching. W. Dunbar. 

Pretty. T. Lodge. 

Raptured. Rey. F. W. Faber. 
I may here correct an erratum in my list of 
epithets, Vol. vii., p.398. For “ Mrs. Thompson,” | 
read ‘“* Wm. Thompson.” ‘The epithet “ Early,” | 
attributed by Mr. Prxxerton to “C. Smith,” is | 
also used by Ben Jonson. Cutusert Bens, B.A. 


Military Records (Vol. xi., p. 234.). — The 
Records of the 4th Regiment (King’s Own) is one 
of the very interesting volumes of the Historical 
Records of the British Army, published under the 
superintendence and direction of the Adjutant- 
General. The issue was begun in 1836, by com- 
mand of his late Majesty. The volumes have 
been prepared by Richard Cannon, the principal | 
clerk of the Adjutant-General’s Office. Clowes 
and Co. of 14. Charing Cross are the publishers. 
Between sixty and seventy volumes have issued ; 
each is a separate work. H. T. Exvracomse. 


| 
Earthenware Vessels found at Fountains Abbey | 
(Vol. x., pp. 386. 435.). — Casually taking up the | 


last November Part of your interesting “ N.& Q.,” 
I saw in two distinct Numbers the question 
mooted as to the probable uses of the earthenware | 
jars found mortared up on their sides, with their 
open necks outwards, and, in some cases, several | 
inches beyond the wall, in various religious build- | 
ings. I am sorry that I cannot agree with the 
conjectures of your correspondent F. C. H. on this | 
matter. In the course of my several visits to the | 
Continent, —I am almost sure it was in France, — | 
somewhere in the south, I think, I frequently ob- | 
served similar earthenware protrusions from the | 
eaves and gable-ends of houses, which were used as | 
columbaries ; and, if I mistake not, England is not | 
without them in the court-yards of several of our 
old family mansions, where their open mouths, as | 
the Illustrated News observes, protrude from the 
walls like cannon from the sides of a ship. That 
these vessels were intended for the feathered tribe 
is, I think, partly borne out by your correspondent 
C. H.'s observation, that “a dozen or more of | 
these jars were found at intervals, in a line, in the | 
masonry under the stalls of the choir” (at St. | 
Peter's Mancroft, Norwich, three years ago). 
Ihave myself seen such jars so placed, but cer- | 
\ 


monastic edifices for the sake of the mystical em- 
blem? or, were birds of the swallow and sparrow 
tribe so errant and troublesome among the lighted 
tapers, &c., that it was thought better to comfort- 
ably locate them in nests, whither they might at 
once proceed, rather than disturb the devotees, 


| and possibly injure the building? The fact of the 
| vessels having been discovered so low down in 


the walls very likely is owing to the circumstance 
of the raising of the floor, or, not improbably, to 
the foundation of a crypt. A. M. 


Redland Park, near Bristol. 


Fir-trees found in Bogs (Vol. x., p. 305.). — 
W. E. H. inquires, “To what species the firs 
belong that have been dug out of the bogs in 
England and Ireland?” Dr. Croker of South 
Bovey, Devon, has cones of the Scotch fir (P. Sylv.) 
carbonised, taken from the coal-pits of Bovey 
Heathfield, originally an immense lake and 
below the level of the sea, in which had float 
the aboriginal drift-wood from the forests of Dart- 
moor, brought down by the river Teign, and which 
during the lapse of ages has been carbonised, and 
is now the substance called “ Bovey coal,” which 
supplies the fuel for the extensive potteries there. 
The form of the trees, their bark, and internal 
lamin, are very perceptible ; and there are large 
lumps of what they call there Bitumy, or Bitumen, 
which burn like a candle, and are no doubt ine 
spissated turpentine. Wm. Cottyns, M.R.C.S. 


Drewsteignton. 


Dedication of Heworth Church (Vol. xi., p. 186.). 
—I fear there are no records extant showing to 
whom the ancient church or chapel of Heworth 
was dedicated. Mr. Surtees, the Durham his- 
torian (vol. ii. p. 83.), who had unreserved access 
to the archives of the Benedictine cell of Jarrow, 
now in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham, makes no mention of the dedication of 
this church. The present chapel, as he observes, 
“js entirely modern ; it probably occupies the site 
of a foundation not much inferior in antiquity to 
the present church of Jarrow;” and so scanty 
are the records relating to the chapel of Heworth, 
that Mr. Surtees adds in a foot-note, “The names 
of very few of the incumbents occur: Robert Abel, 
1395, John Walker, 1633. — Randall's MSS.” 

Fra. Mewnurn. 


Mitres (Vol. xi., p. 152.).—Your correspondents 
who have been collecting instances of the use, &c. 
of mitres by bishops of the English communion, 
have not yet noticed that of Seabury, the first 
American bishop, still preserved at Trinity Col- 
lege, Harford; it is described as being of black 
satin embroidered with gold. J. IL. C. 
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Family of Symondson (Vol. xi., p. 178.).— 
The late Mr. Symondson left a widow and two 
daughters, all of whom have been dead many 
ears. One daughter married the late Henry 
arlow, Esq., of the Crown Office, Queen's Bench; 
and the other married the Rev. M. L. Yeates. 
Omicron. 


“ Leigh Hunt's Journal” (Vol. xi., pp.166. 235.). 
— There are two distinct works, different in size 
and character; Leigh Hunt's Journal, as I men- 


tioned in a former communication, and Leigh | 


Hunt's London Journal, as described by D. 
(p. 235.). It is doubtful which Mr. Geo, New- 
BOLD requires. M. B. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have this week the pleasure of calling the attention 


of our readers to a work which has just been issued by | 


the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, and which re- 
flects equal credit upon that patriotic association, and the 
learned Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin, by whom it 
has been edited. ‘The publication of the celebrated Liber 
Hymnorum, a MS. not later than the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, and which contains a large number of hymns which 
have never been published, and are wholly unknown to 
the learned, has long been a favourite project with Dr. 
Todd. As the Latin hymns are accompanied throughout 
by a gloss, partly Latin and partly Irish, and scholia, 
very interesting in a philological point of view, the 
desirableness of such publication is obvious; whilst many 
of them being written in the Irish language, they are, 
setting aside their historical importance, most valuable 
from their great antiquity to the Celtic student. Many 
obstacles have hitherto prevented this publication: one 
being the desire to collate the MS. with another ancient 
copy in the Library of St. Isidore’s College at Rome. 
But as years roll on, eminent Irish scholars disappear, 
and it has at length been wisely resolved that the work 
should be put to press at once. The first Fasciculus has 
accordingly just been issued. It contains — 1. The 
Hymn of St. Sechnall in praise of St. Patrick; 2. The 
Hymn of St. Ultan in praise of St. Brigid; 3. The Hymn 
of St. Cummain Fota in praise of the Apostles; and 4. 
The Hymn of St. Mugint. As the name of the Editor is 
a sufficient guarantee for the manner in which the volume 
has been edited, and as what we have stated has shown 
the importance and value of the materials of it, we can 
only hope that this publication will be a means of awak- 
ening a wider interest in, and enlisting more extensive 
support for a Society which has so many claims to the 
sympathies of all educated Irishmen. Success to the 
rish Archeological and Celtic Society ! 

Books Recetvep.—Pliny’s Natural History, translated, 
with Copious Notes and Illustrations, by the late Dr. Bos- 
tock and Mr. H. T. Riley, Vol. I. Glad as we are to see 
in Bohn’s Classical Library a translation of Pliny, we 
almost regret that the translation is a new one, and not 
a reproduction, with the necessary amendments, of Philee 
mon Holland's excellent version. “The notes are numerous 
and important. 

Corsica in its Picturesque, Social, and Historical Aspects, 
by F. Gregorovius. This is an excellent translation by 
Mr. Russell Martineau of a work which gives perhaps a 
better view of Corsica than has ever yet appeared. The 


present version forms Parts LX XIX., LXXX., and LXXXI, 
of Longman’s Traveller’s Library. 

Chronology in Verse without Numbers. Another in- 
genious attempt to render easy what many find very 
difficult, the remembering of useful dates. 

The Co-operative Principle not opposed to a True Political 
Economy, by the Rev. C. Marriott. A temperate and 
well-argued attempt to show that, under the existing 
political organisation of England, it is possible to intro- 
duce modes of combined action which will materially 
improve the working of the social system, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Tae Lire or Taosas More, tried for High Treason. 

ee Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage to 
sent to Ma. Publisher of “NOTES AND 
186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and A 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Rivington’s Edition. 
Gaier's Errrome or Councits. 


Wanted by Orby Shipley, Cuddesdon College, Oxon. 


Penny Vol. XII. to the end, and Supplement, 
in Nos. or Parts ; also the lowest price. ~ hen 


Wanted by John Baildon, Bookseller, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Locenant’s Lire or Scorr. Vol. V. 1837. 

Commonweatrn. Vol. ITV. 1827. 

Sourney's Cowren. Vol. XIIL. 1836. 

Sian E. Bayvors’s Mizroxn. Vol. VI. 1835. 

Orp Prays. Edit. by Reed & Gilcrist. 8vo. Vols. II.&IV. 18%, 
Beans’ Woaxs. By Cunningham. Vol. IIT. 18%. 

Las Cassas’ Jounwat or Bonaranre. 8vo. Part 2.of Vol. II. 1823. 


Wanted by S. Alerancer, 207. High Street, Hoxton. 


Howrre’s Stare Trrats. Vol. XIII. 
Musanom Anenicananum Awatecra,&e. Oxon. 1719. Vol. II. 


Wanted by J. J. X., care of Mr. Wilson, 314. Oxford Street. 


Tue Pourricat Contest. Letters between Junius and Sir W. Draper. 
London, Newberry. No date. 

Lerrers or | Vol. i2mo. 1770. Published by Wheble. 

Discovenen. By P.T. 1789. 

Reasons vor xesectine rae Evipence or Mr. Atmox. 1807. 

Guess at Jonrvs. 1809. 

Exquimy concensixe ras Avruor or tux Lerrens or Jones. By 
Roche. 1813. 

Arremer Tro ascertain tae or Jonrvs. By Blakeway. 1813. 

Seqvet or Arrempr. 1815. 

A Gaeat Pensonace proven ro nave seen No date. 

A Discovery or rae Acrnor or rax Lerreas or Jonivs, Taylor and 
Hessey. 1813. 

Junivs Unmasnep. 1819. 

Tar or Sia P. nercrep. 1822. 

Wao was Juntos ? 1837. 


Wanted by William J. Tignes, Esq., %. Holywell Street, Millbank, 


estminster. 


Macavtay'’s History or Exctaxp. ith Edition. Vol. II. 
Prvvar's (Peter) Wonks. Vol. I. 8vo. 1812. 

Rome. Vols. II. & ITI. Svo. 1810. 

Invine'’s Vovaces or 8vo. 


Wanted by A. Mackie, 24. Chichester Place, King’s Cross. 


Lea Witsow’s Catatocce or Bintes, Testaments, &c. Small ito 
Pickering, 1845. 


Wanted by C. F., 42. Alfred Street, Islington. 


Historia pe tas Congurstas pt Hernxanvo Corres, escrita en Espanol 
por Francisco Lopes de Goméra traducida al Mexicana y 4 robads 
por verdadera por D. Juan Bautista de San Anton Manon imal- 
huanitzin, Indio M Jarlos Busta- 


pain Quauhtl 
mante. Mexico, 1826. 


Wanted by John W. Parker 4 Son, 445. West Strand. 
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